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Lay not up to yourselves the treasures on carth: where the rust and moth 


consume and where thieves break through and sti al, 


But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven: where neither the rust ner 


moth doth consume, and there thieves do not break through nor steal, 


For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.— Matrnew VI 19:21 
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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 

Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR, ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher’s Inn. 








Address 


City: Zone—— State———— 
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failure in his face, but see another strange 


who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


of 


You can help by your purchase of a $109 


Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothi: 
for these thousands who each year seek t! 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christophe 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 

In keeping with the age-old custom of havi 
special prayers for those who are genero 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for yo 
generosity, will have a set of Gregori 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) sc 
for the repose of your soul after you die— 
for one of your loved ones, or immediate 
for someone who is already deceased. 
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BY FATHER PAUL 





This Month 


Lamp Wins First Prize. At the 

Catholic Press Convention in 
Vancouver, the first prize for one- 
color covers was won by THE LAmMp. 
This cover, shown on the right, is 
of the statue of Virgin and Child 
which stands in St. Pius X Sem- 
inary at Graymoor. In the short 
story field the story The Enemy by 
Julia Savarese placed third behind 
stories from The Critic and The Sign. Both this cover and story appeared 
in the October, 1960 issue. Photo was by Dick Fowler. 











Showdown Between East and West. As August begins, the world 

interest focuses on Berlin. If Russia is allowed to go ahead and 
eventually seize West Berlin, Communist power will extend almost all 
across Europe. Therefore the peoples of the Western democracies feel 
that this is a crucial problem of history and are taking means to defend 
Germany against the Soviet Union. Page 4. 


Ecumenism In America. We are often reminded that Catholic interest 

in ecumenism and the dialogue with Protestants is further advanced 
in Europe than in the U.S. In an interview article with Dr. John Kane, 
Don Thorman of Ave Maria offers answers to why we are behind Europe 
in this respect. Page 8. 


An Old and Interesting Theatre. Few people realize that the first 
of all Off Broadway playhouses is the Blackfriars’ under the direction 
of the Dominican Fathers. Joseph Wm. Clark, a New York writer, tells 
about some of the more interesting events in the history of this famous 
theatre. Page 12. 
NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “The Workers and_ the 
Church.” John C. Cort, who was present in Rome for the World 
Meeting of Christian Workers, tells about the present situation with regard 
to labor and the Christian spirit. 


“Best of All TV Writers” by Robert Herald. The TV writer is Richard 
Hanser whose Project 20 will be one of the bright things on TV 
this fall. 
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Directs Parishioners On TV. In June Father Colman Gallacher, S.A., 

had his youthful dancers from Gardiner Mines, N.S., on a television 
program of CJCB-TV. It was the third time. In three years, together 
with his many other activities as retreat master and preacher, he found 
time to train about thirty-six boys and girls from seven to seventeen in 
dancing. 
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Every ‘Tuesday 
A NEW 


NOVENA 


To 
St. Anthony 


“The sea obeys and fetters break, 
And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 

(Responsary of St. Anthony) 


“Please accept this small offer- 
ing in gratitude for a favor 
obtained from St. Anthony. I 
had a successful operation and 
my recovery so far is favor- 
able to the doctors, thanks to 
St. Anthony.” LA. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 








Family Problem 

Dear Father: A long time ago I promised 
the Blessed Mother to send a little some- 
thing to charity besides praying the 
Rosary in order to help solve a family 
problem. 

I’m afraid it hasn’t been solved; per- 
haps I didn’t pray hard enough or my 
faith is being tested. I don't know. 
Please pray for me and my family. I 
would like to have this printed in THE 
Lamp and perhaps one day I'll write and 
say everything is a little better. 

Mrs. J.W.P. 


Adopted Daughter 

Dear Father: Enclosed please find check 
for a subscription to THe Lamp and a 
small donation to Graymoor. 

Through the intercession of St. Jude 
and St. Anthony so many of my prayers 
have been answered, the most important 
being the adoption of our daughter. I 
have promised publication of my thanks 
in THE Lamp. Mrs. C.S. 


Stopped Drinking 


Dear Father: I want to thank you for the 
little booklet, The Way of the Cross, 
that you sent to me a few months ago. 
I prayed to St. Anthony, to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, and to the Infant of 
Prague. I asked them to intercede for my 
grandson who is a young man and was 
drinking quite a bit and I promised that 
if my prayers were answered I would 
send $5.00 to Graymoor for St. Anthony’s 
Bread. I am very thankful that my 
prayers were answered. Mrs. M.M. 


Happy Trip 

Dear Father: This is a belated letter of 
thanksgiving to Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help, St. Joseph and St. Anthony. It 
should have been written long ago. 
Many favors and graces have been real- 
ized and fulfilled. My health was re- 
stored after a serious operation; we fin- 
ally made the big move from Chicago 
to California. After seven years we are 
back home where our loved ones are. 
My husband finally got a good job after 
months of unsteady and uncertain little 
jobs and lay-offs. We had a beautiful, 
safe trip here all the way across coun- 
try with a truck and a car and our four 
children. The truck duals had nearly all 
the bolts worn off on one side when a 
man stopped my husband and by a 
strange coincidence he was a tire me- 
chanic with all of his necessary equip- 





ment with him and he helped us. 

I could tell you so many other inc 
dents Father but this letter would ney 
end if I did. All I know is that our De 
Lord works in marvelous and mysterio: 
ways for we have seen His works a1 
humbly thank Him through you and 
who have prayed for these and ma 
other favors I have received. 

Thank you all and God be with y 
always, Mrs. P.\ 


Work Continues 

Dear Father: We sent in a petition s« 
eral weeks ago to put at St. Anthon 
shrine and also promised $10.00 if 
would help prevent a strike where 
work. My wife and I made our Nove 
to St. Anthony at home asking for | 
help in this matter. For a while it look 
very bad but we still kept praying | 
St. Anthony and was sure he would hea 
and answer our prayers. 

Thanks to him he did hear and answe 
our prayers, as my company gave us « 
nice raise in pay so our Union did accep 
without having to go out on strike. 

If anyone is worried or in doubt abou 
anything just turn to St. Anthony fo 
help. He never fails anyone who asks 
him for help. R.R.B. 
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Successful Operation 

Dear Father: This offering is for a favor 
I received from St. Anthony. I promised 
to send $20.00 while I was in the hospi- 
tal for a major operation. I came through 
alright and am feeling good. J.M.C 


Special Position 

Dear Father: Enclosed find check 
$10.00 in thanksgiving to St. Anth: 
for placing my son in a very special po;i- 
tion. I know it was a wonderful ans\ 
to my prayers and the prayers of 
family because all the men were ask 
my son how he was picked as you h 
to be someone special to get the j 
Again my sincerest thanks to my g 
friend St. Anthony. He never turns 
down. Mrs. Vv 
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Favor 

Dear Father: Please find check enclo 
for $4.00 in thanksgiving to the Inf 
of Prague, Our Lady of the Snows, 
Joseph, St. Jude and St. Anthony fo 
favor granted. 

Please pray for my health and 

financial difficulties. Miss T 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worr 


You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
iriar for the priesthood. 
‘our contribution towards a burse en- 
bles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
1ose listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
tie same time help a Graymoor Friar 
edvance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


S . Margaret of Scotland 
licago Gr., a 5.00; N 
tle Flower _ eaten 
rs. AD, Ala. ° “$1. 00; “PMB, N.Y., $1 00 
Oir Lady of the Atonement wonenenen—nsnsencee yp SUO.ED 
rs. LB, N.J., $1.00; Mr. & Mrs. PY, Pa., 
00; JG, Calif., son 00; PMB, N.Y., $1.00 
R, N.J., _ = 00;' Mrs. HP, Conn., $2.00; FS 
N.¥., $20.0 
0 Lady SP Perpetual Help 
*. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $1.00; 
Bernadette - re 
s Dymphna & Peregrin peas: —- 
s. JP, Mass., $20.00; Mrs. DA, Okla., $1.00; 
- & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2.00; Mrs. OZ, N-Y., 
0! 
r Lady of the Miraculous Medal _...___. 3, 155.45 
ssed Martin DePorres _ 2,644.82 
ss BW, N.Y., $5.00; Mrs. AD, ~Ala., » $1.00; 
s. ES, N.Y., $3.00. 
t. Jude ae . ee eee 2,499.27 
MM, Fla., "$5.00; "Miss BG, N.Y., $5.00; Miss 
H, D.C., $1.00; HM, L.I., $3.00; NN, Pa., 
50; Mrs. KH, 'L.I., $1.00; Mr. & Mrs. JD, 
Miss., $2.00; Mrs. TE, N.Y., $1.00. 
acred Should 2,430.95 
i. Rita eer ons 2,352.75 
Miss GL, Mass., $2.00; PM, Calif., $5.00; Mr. 
Mrs. CM, P.R., $5.00; RD, Saudi Arabia, 
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OD 








$10.00. 
Our Lady of Lourdes — SSS __.. 2,281.05 
All Saints 2,219.07 
Anon, O., $5.00 

St. Raphael _ 1,849.66 
Mrs. WS, IIl., $100.00 
OG. oe 
Jc, N. $2.00; EC, Mich., $5.00; Mrs. JB 
Mich., $1. 00; JR .. $5.00; Mrs. JW, N.J 
$5.00; TB, N.Y., $1.65; Mrs. MD, N.Y., $10.00 
Mrs. KH 1.00; Mrs. JMcl, Mich., $5.00 


EH, L.I., $1. 00: Anon, O., $5.00; Mrs. IA, Mass., 
$2.00; Mrs LM, N.Y., $3.00; EK, Me., $1.00; 
Anon, $1.00; Mrs. JP. N.Y., $10.00; NN, a., 
$2.50; Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $1.00; J. Family, 


$ 

I $1.00; Mrs. EM, Ill., $2.00; Mr. & Mrs. 
CL, N.Y., $5.00; MP, Mass., $1.00 rs. MR 
N.J 2.00; Mrs. MW, N.Y., $1.00; Mrs. S, Ill 
$10.00; Mrs. ES, Fla., $3.00; MM, Md., $3.00 
Mrs. MR, Tex., $5.00; IW, L.I., 

Immaculate Conception iittala __. 1,170.70 


AW, N.Y., $3.00; Mrs. IA, Mass., $2.00. 
St. Maria Goretti —- ’ . 
ae ~~ 2 $10.00; JS, Minn., $5.00; Mrs. DA, 
k 
Blessed F.-_ Pe eee a 
Mrs. EMcC, alta -00. 
ae ok ee eee 756.59 


Mrs. RH, N.Y. “$10.00: Mrs. KB, N.J., $1.00 











Frances Cabrin 754.03 
BZ, cu. “gL. 00. 
St. Chri 719.90 
Joseph _ RS ee FS 377 84 
Calif., $1.00; EK, Md., $3.00; Mrs. AD 


t 

BZ, , 
Ala., $1.00: EB, ‘Til, ‘$10. 00; Mrs. ED, N.H., 
$5.00; Mrs. MW, D.C., inca 00. 



































Our Lady of Victory 113.50 
Mrs. D Okla., $1.00. 

Sy a * eee 68.00 
SS. Adam & Eve 104.00 
St. George 103.50 
s # £4aeer 99.25 
St. Teresa of Avila 68.60 
Our Lady of Faith 67.50 
. Cn @ tee Om 58.00 
St. Olive _ 56.00 
Our Lady of La Leche i sdicdiganesctatitges::: 
Father Flanagan 44.00 
Pius XII 41.00 
St. Luke 38.00 





Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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A Priest, in the days immediately following his ordination, 
enjoys a special kind of happiness. It is the dawn of his new life. 
He is overcome with awe at the great power which is now his 
to exercise. 

For example, there is the moment when his parents and his 
relatives and friends kneel down before him to receive his 
first priestly blessing. There is the morning when he has the 
privilege to ascend to the altar and bring our Blessed Lord— 
Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity—to that altar. 

These are moments which a priest can never really forget. 

Then begin the days when people, both young and old, 
rich and poor, come to him to ask advice on every subject. 
No one else’s advice is asked on so many questions and no one 
else’s advice is given such deference. 

The priest’s essential vocation consists in the offering of 
sacrifice and the administration of the sacraments. Through 
the sacraments supernatural life is initiated and continued 
the human soul. Man’s whole journey as a Christian is bounded 
by the sacraments beginning with Baptism—which is spiritual 
birth and ending with Extreme Unction—which is the final 
preparation of the soul for heavenly life. 

Many more priests are needed today in order to bring spirit- 
ual life and strength to the world. By our prayers and alms we 
can assist in encouraging more vocations to the priesthood. 
We will be helping to fulfill the desire of Christ Who said 
that “The harvest is great but the laborers are 


few.” Tt 
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Crisis Over Berlin 


THE PRESENT CRisIs over Berlin began in earnest on 
November 27, 1958 when Premier Khrushchev 
issued the first of his “ultimatums” to the United 
States, Britain and France. He demanded that the 
West accept a Soviet formula for settling the 
German problem. He gave the Western Powers 
until the end of May, 1959, to reach an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. on a new status for West Berlin. 

What was the Soviet formula? It was that the 
Western section of Berlin be made a demilitarized 
“free” city. The Eastern section would remain, as 
it has been, under Communist control. 

This Soviet note had all the characteristics of 
a take-it-or-leave-it ultimatum. It insisted that the 
Soviet plan be accepted, it placed a time limit on 
this acceptance, and it stated that “if this proposal 
is not acceptable, there is no topic left for talks on 
the Berlin question by the former occupying 
powers.” 

In other words, if the Western Powers turned 
down the proposal, Russia would go ahead and 
act on its own. 
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A Soviet ultimatum on 


15-year deadlock and 
leads to a threatened 


showdow1 


A 
NEW 
STAGE 
IN THE COLD WAR 


Berlin reopens a 


by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


One of the first moves which Khrushchev 
planned to make was signing a separate neace 
treaty with the Communist government of Soviei- 
occupied East Germanv. This would mean that the 


West would have to deal with the East Germ: 


Communist regime if they were to continue the'r 


ground and air travel into West Berlin, which li 


over 100 miles inside the Soviet-occupied zon: . 
Also, some sort of recognition would have to |» 


given to the East German Communist governme! 

Why, you may ask, is the West so opposed 
recognizing East Germany? First of all, it is 
regime imposed by force and not freely elected | 
its people as the West German government w: 

Moreover, to recognize the East German gover 
ment would be to officially acknowledge t! 
division of Germany. It would dim the hopes 
millions for a united Germany. It would furth 
disillusion those people behind the Iron Curta 
who hope that someday, through the influence 
the West, they will win their freedom from tl 
Communist yoke. 


A more ominous hint was that the Sovi: 
government would not hesitate to use milita) 
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force to put through their plan in the event that 
the Western Powers should refuse to recognize the 
Fast German -take-over or attempt to forestall it by 
strengthening their garrisons in West Berlin. 


Behind All the Crises 


TE DEADLOCK over agreement on Berlin is the 
prime example of Russia’s conduct of the Cold War. 

Before the end of World War II, the United 
Si ites, Britain and the Soviet Union made an agree- 
mnt to jointly occupy conquered Germany. 
Si bsequently three (and later four, including the 
F:-nch) military occupation zones were set up and 
ar Allied Control Council was entrusted with the 
gc vernment of Germany. A similar plan was agreed 
to for the capital—Berlin. 

At the Potsdam Conference (1945) a set of 
praciples for the occupation of Germany was 
ag:ced on by Russia and the Western Allies. First, 
a .ouncil of the four Foreign Ministers were to 
for nulate a treaty with Germany. Next, Germany 
was to be administered as one economic unit. 
Finally, a freely chosen democratic government was 
to be set up. 

Before the year was out the Russians had 
violated the principles agreed upon for Germany. 
Their demands for 10 billion dollars of reparations 
from Germany undermined plans to operate the 
country as an economic unit. In 1948 the Russians 
declared that the Allied Control Council no longer 
existed. During this same year they carried on the 
Berlin blockade by closing off all rail, road, and 
water traffic between West Berlin and the rest of 
Europe. Only a massive airlift by the Allied Powers 
kept the people of West Berlin in food and supplies. 

By 1949 the Allies had established a democratic 
government in West Germany. The Russians estab- 
lished a Communist government in East Germany. 
There is still no German peace treaty, the unifica- 
tion of the country seems far away, and the only 
thing that seems new about the German situation 
is when Khrushchev issues new ultimatums to make 
the Berlin problem boil up again. 

Frequently it has been asked what is behind 
the confusing pattern of Soviet behavior. For 
example, there are the declarations in favor of 
peaceful coexistence” and for various types of 
summit conferences. On the other hand there are the 
rocket waving speeches of Khrushchev and the 
pre-arranged crises which keep the world looking 
on: minute at Laos and the next at Berlin. 


e Communist Plan 


Ix oRDER to understand some of the moves which 
Co \munist countries make, it is necessary to know 
the basic ideas of Communism. Communism is an 
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international revolutionary movement which aims 
at the complete overthrow of the existing economic 
and political order. In its place it aims to establish 
a world Communist state. This is what Khrushchev 
has in mind when he says so cryptically, “We 
will bury you.” 

A quasi-prophetic element of Communism is its 
self-made theory of history. According to this theory 
the process whereby the whole world will become 
Communistic is actually taking place. It will con- 
tinue (so they say) until the process is complete. 
Then the “classless society” or the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” will be realized. 

The economic theory of Communism alleges 
that the conflicts and dissatisfactions of the present 
world system are caused by private ownership of 
production, that is by capitalism. They have to 
some extent succeeded in making “capitalism” a 
dirty word. It leads, they claim, to the exploitation 
of workers and peasants in a “class struggle” which 
will not cease until the era of the classless society 
dawns. 

In a narrow and reverse way Communism ful- 
fills some of the requirements of a religion. It has 
its authoritative writings e.g. that of Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin. It calls upon its followers to use every effort 
to achieve a Marxist materialist heaven on earth— 
namely, a world state in which there will be no 
difference of classes. Until this is achieved, the 





Soldiers of the Royal Laotian Government carry on patrol action 

against Communist infiltrators in Northern Laos Province. The 

Communist delay tacties on a cease fire agreement aided the 
Red cause 
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“class struggle” must go on until the victory of 
the proletariat is assured. 

The all-powerful force which Communists see 
in their system is materialism. In the classless 
society everyone will have sufficient food and 
clothing. Everything will be brought about by 
controlling the means of making things. History is 
moving (they believe) in this direction. Yet every 
Communist must work to hasten the great day. Any 
manner of means, whether it be deceit or revolution, 
must be used in the struggle. At times the methods 
may be violent with direct use of arms as in Laos; 
at other times threats and recrimination are used as 
in West Berlin. 


Taking the Offensive 


By THEIR BARRAGE Of propaganda the Communists 
have put the 1est of the world on the defensive. 
Their apparent successes have made them seem 
like winners. Whereas they should be on the de- 
fensive, it is frequently we who are the defenders. 
It is important that they be put on the defensive 
and that we take the offensive in the battle for 
men’s minds. 

Here are some of the questions we should never 
tire of challenging them with. They are from a 
talk recently delivered by Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon: 

“What about freedom of thought and inquiry 
in your realm? Can people seek the truth really 
freely? Can they really dissent? Can they really 
question your fundamental presuppositions? 

“What about freedom of conscience and religion? 
Do you Communists go to Church? Do you pray? 
And why do you persecute those who do? 

“What about human rights and fundamental free- 
doms? Which of these rights are really enjoyed by 
your people? 

“Tell us please, what is the object of your ultimate 
worship? Is it the theory of dialectical materialism? 
Is it atoms in motion? Is it force and revolution? 
Is it the satisfaction of your bodily and mental 
desires? Is it the Communist Party? Is it Marx and 
Lenin? And if they say it is Marx and Lenin, then 
we should be able to quote them some fifty state- 
ments by these men on moral and spiritual matters 
that would put them morally completely on the 
defensive. 

“What about the unity and the continuity of the 
tradition? Why is your movement an absolute break 
in that unity and that continuity? 

“Is there any free criticism of the government in 
your realm? Have your people ever been given a 
genuine free political choice? 

“What about your iron dictatorship? What about 
your police state? 
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“What about the minority rule under which al! 
Communist states languish? 

“What about the fact that, far from ever bein: 
chosen by the people, Communism was alway 
imposed by force by a handful of men? 

“What about the methods of subversion all ove 
the world in which every dark trick of deceit an: 
destruction is used? 

“What about the camps of forced labor? 

“What about Hungary, what about Tibet, wh: 
about the Chinese communes? 

“And since you always love to repeat that y< 





A Catholic youth slugged 
by Communists in 
Havana is lifted into a 
police car 


are working day and night to ‘bury’ us and that our 


children shall all be Communists, then let us assure 


you that in this you are completely mistaken, «nd 
that we are working day and night to liberate your 
people from your yoke, so that the day will come, 
and we trust soon, when the very names of \ 
and Lenin shall be forgotten.” 

To keep stating clearly the moral values of >ur 


= 
~ 


civilization is not to merely win a war of wo ds. 
It is the future which is at stake. If we do ot 
firmly declare our principles to the world, t! se 
principles could gradually fade away. 

Since Communism is a kind of religion v th 
beliefs and goals of its own, the struggle » ill 
ultimately be on religious grounds. It will be 10 
place for people who do not have definite be! °fs 
and convictions. 

Therefore nothing would be more effective in 
stopping Communism than a spiritual offens’e. 
Africans and Asians would discover that we h. ve 
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more to offer than tractors and equipment. They 
would find out that not only the Communists but 
ihe West possesses a way of life. 

Eric Sevareid, veteran U.S. news correspondent, 
writes that we are where we are because Khrush- 
chev put us there. “Khrushchev is now sure that the 
great game of isolating the U.S., then impoverishing 
jt. then breaking its will, is all over save for our 
helpless, thrashing convulsions. . . .” 

One of the experiences that the late Dr. Dooley 
underwent in Laos particularly bothered him. It was 
s. The U.S. gave the Laotians millions of dollars 











For a while in 1959 
the diplomatic climate 
was improved by 
meetings 
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worth of equipment. The Communists just talked to 
them and gave them a plan for the future. It was 
the talk and the ideas that made the more per- 
manent impression. 

The future of the world is being decided at the 
present time. It is a wonderful privilege to be 
playing a part in this action. It is the highest 
privilege to stand for God, for truth, and for 
justice. It would be the worst disgrace to allow 
the Communists * view-of-life to sound to the 
ends of the earth while the Christian way of 
life lacks sufficient champions. t 


Cuban Government picture 
caption labels these as 
prisoners of abortive 
invasion attempt 
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Dr. John Kane of Notre Dame 


Movements Toward 


ANUARY 25, 1959 was just another Sunday 

in the lives of most Catholics. It came and 

went as quietly as most Sundays do in the 

interval between Christmas and New Year's 

festivities and the beginning of Lent. But in 
the long view of Church history that date is al- 
ready assuming monumental proportions. For on 
that day, Pope John XXIII announced his inten- 
tion of convoking an ecumenical council—the 21st 
in the life of the Church. 

Since that January day, a whole new vocabulary 
has opened up to the average layman: ecumenical 
council, the ecumenical movement, the dialogue and 
many other related phrases. For the first time many 
Catholics discovered that Protestants had been ac- 
tively engaged for years in the work of trying to 
promote unity within Protestantism. And _ they 
learned also about the work of many Catholic groups 
and organizations—among them the Graymoor Friars 
—which have made the work of Christian unity a 
special concern. 


OUNTLEsS articles and books have been published 
3 since 1959 on the ecumenical movement and 
Church councils, innumerable lectures have been 
given. Almost every facet has been examined. But 
little has been said about the Council from the 
viewpoint of the professional sociologist—the stu- 
dent of what makes religious and other groups run 
smoothly, what separates them and how tensions are 
built up or eased. For that reason, the editor of 
THe Lamp asked this writer to put some candid 
questions to a nationally known sociologist who 
specializes in the study of inter-religious relations 
—-Dr. John J. Kane, head of the sociology department 
at the University of Notre Dame. 

For 12 years now, Professor Kane has been as- 
sociated with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews as a result of his deep interest in religious 
relations. He was a member of the Educational Com- 
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... An Interview 


With Sociologist John J. Kane 





by Donald J. Thorman 


mission of the NCCJ for about six years and lator 
served as a member of the Commission on Religic 
Organizations. For a short-period he was part-ti: 
Director of the Indiana region of the NCCJ. He has 
lectured for this organization in a number of Prot- 
estant theological seminaries. 

Dr. Kane is also the author of Protestant-Catholic 
Conflicts, a sociological study of religious tensions, 
as well as other books and many professional and 
popular articles on minority group relations. 

Seeking the social scientist out in the quiet of his 
booklined office on the sweeping campus of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, I asked him why a sociologis 
should have a special interest in religious groups. 
Aren't these religious rather than sociological mat- 
ters? I queried. 


on 


lonal 


HERE are two different ways of looking at religion,’ 

Kane answered, leaning back in his swivel chair. 
“One is from the standpoint of the supernatural, 
matters of grace and theology and the intimate 
spiritual relationships between man and God. This is 
a religious matter and the sociologist has no special 
competence here. 

“But there is also what we might call the natura 
or social side of religion. Particular religious bel fs 
obviously affect our social relationships and our s« ci- 
ety in general. In other words, the special inte: st 
of the sociologist is in the observable, external e- 
havior which results from adherence to a partici ar 
theology. Our main concern as social scientist: is 
how and why people act as they do because t ey 
belong to specific religious groups. And in a soci ty 
such as ours we are especially interested also in 
the relationships which exist among varying religi us 
groups.” 

“You mention our society,” I interjected. “We | ve 
in what has been called a pluralistic society w th 
many different kinds of religions and beliefs. ‘n 
terms of Church unity, how does this differ frm 


— 
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U.S. Catholics and Protestants 
meet freely in our society 


but they avoid religious topics 


Don Thorman of Ave Maria 


dChristian Unity 








other kinds of societies, say like Spain which is 
pre lominately Catholic or Germany where the 
Catnolics and the Lutherans are the two major 
relisious groups?” 

For one thing,” Professor Kane replied, “we are 
very conscious of getting along because we are so 
diverse. We tend to avoid arguments and gloss over 
differences. And one of the difficulties, of course is 
that many Catholics either don’t know enough about 
their religion to discuss it or they feel that they don’t 
know enough.” 


RE you saying that Catholics are afraid to talk 
A religion?” 

“Not exactly. It is just that we are still a minority 
and our tendency to refrain from religious discussion 
is a defensive mechanism. We are simply trying— 
as a minority—to be inoffensive. 

“And there is another social-psychological factor 
involved here. The fact is that in our day-to-day 
dealings we simply don’t use the Church as a refer- 
ence group; that is, we don’t react to things specific- 
ally as Catholics.” 

“How about an example?” I asked. 

“Well, take the right-to-work laws. A lot has been 
said about them by Catholic theologians, by a num- 
ber of Bishops and by a good part of the Catholic 
press. Yet, when the average Catholic thinks about 
these laws, he tends to react as a businessman, or a 
union member, or a Republican or a Democrat—not 
as a Catholic whose Church has guidance to offer 
on the subject—” 

But why is this so?” I interrupted. 


Kane smiled as he answered. “If we had 

he answers to that, we could solve a lot of 
pro:lems. What we do know now, though, is that 
our educational system needs many improvements 


to rake Catholics think and act primarily as Catho- 
lics 
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The social scientist got up and looking over his 
bookcases selected a large volume. He opened it 
and said, “Here is a study made by two reputable 
social psychologists, W.W. Charters and Theodore 
Newcomb. They found that most Catholics simply 
don’t think as Catholics—that is, use the Church as a 
reference group—unless they are told to do so. As I 
said, most of us tend to react as Americans or as 
businessmen or union men or as property owners 
first and as Catholics only in the second or third 
or fourth place.” 

As he returned the book to its shelf and seated 
himself back at his desk, I asked, “You are saying 
then that for the present at least Church unity is 
going to remain pretty much a matter for the special- 
ists?” 

“Yes, I think so. There are many factors involved 
here. The average Catholic simply doesn’t have the 
background for dealing with Protestants. He is gen- 
erally fearful and will usually refer a non-Catholic 
with a question to a priest rather than attempt to 
deal with it himself. This is the great failure of the 
layman in America. 


VHERE is also the problem of how to give the 

layman a proper background for the ecumenical 
dialogue. Two separate studies by Jesuit priests, one 
in the South and another in the North, have demon- 
strated that a Catholic college education is no guar- 
antee that they will get enough background. Both 
Fathers Fichter and Schuyler found that Catholics 
who attend secular schools scored about the same as 
Catholics who went to Catholic schools on matters 
of religious information.” 

“But,” I wanted to know, “doesn’t the fact that 
Catholics and Protestants mix so freely in our society 
present many opportunities for religious discussions? 
Take our institutions of the club and the cocktail 
party.” 


“I agree these are ( Cont. on page 29) 
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EDITORIALS 


Look, Judge, Act 


Pope John's new encyclical issued on July 15 is a strong call to social action. 
"In reducing social principles and directives to practice," the Holy Father 
writes, "one usually goes through three stages: reviewing the situation, judging 
it in the light of these principles and directives, deciding what can and what 
should be done according to the mode and degree permitted by the situation itself." 

These three stages are expressed in the three terms: look, judge, act. 

What are some of these points expressed by the Pope which can be for us a 
guide to thought and action? Among those points emphasized in the encyclical are 

1) The necessity for rich countries to help poor countries. It is a tempta- 
tion to feel that once we have given a certain amount of aid to an underdeveloped 
country to assume that our responsibilities are finished. However, all men in the 
world, especially today, are neighbors. "The solidarity which binds all men and 
makes them members of the same family," writes Pope John, "imposes upon political 
communities enjoying abundance of material goods not to remain indifferent to 
those political communities whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery, and hunger, 
and who lack even the elementary rights of the human person." Besides charity, a 
further reason for this help is that glaring inequality in the world tends to 
destroy peace in the world. This aid should be of such a kind that it helps the 
poorer countries to help themselves and realize their destiny. 

2) Ihe necessity of acting in a Christian manner and with economic and social 
know-how. Although the Holy Father does not express it in this way, the implication 
is that a Christian who knows the sound principles of economics and does not 
promote and act according to the principles is only half a man. The words of the 
encyclical state it this ways: "We strongly reaffirm that the Christian social 
doctrine is an integral part of the Christian conception of life." The Pope 
exhorts that social and economic teaching be given in "Catholic schools of every 
kind, especially in seminaries." 

An informed and well-trained laity will be able not only to teach others the 
truth in this matter but they can also prove that sound social doctrine will solve 
present-day difficulties. 

Many other current questions are treated in this historic encyclical. W 
urge you to read it all. 

We end with one particular exhortation of the Holy Father: "In the name of 
God and for the material and spiritual interests of men, we call upon all--publ’c 
authorities, employers and workers--to observe the precepts of God and His Church, 
and we remind each one of his grave responsibilities before God and society. 

















"Every Parishioner A Missionary" 


P"We Catholics--lay people as well as clergy--have a missionary responsibility 
right in our own backyards; the layman and the laywoman especially are to be 
mobilized in the work of converting the non-Catholics around them because throu; 1 
their Baptism lay Catholics share in the priesthood of Jesus Christ." This wa 
the theme that Father John Keating of the Paulist Fathers set forth as the Third 
National Conference on Convert Work began its sessions at St. Joseph's, Dunwood e, 
New York's Archdiocesan Seminary, on June 27. One hundred and sixty priests fra 
wide areas in the United States, representing mostly the men engaged in the work of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and Information Centers, heard him say 
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that "the layman in the Church is not only in the Church to be done for, but also to 
do." For this reason, lay participation in the Church's apostolate--meaning, the 
Catholic man and woman in the parish, the Catholic father and mother, working and 
assisting the parish priests in their manifold tasks of bringing Christ to people 
and people to Christ--is not only a distinctive right of the baptized Catholic but 
also an insistent obligation, the more so now that the Catholic population is 
growing with such rapidity that the 40,000 priests in the United States are just 
about able to cope with the needs of the 40,000,000 Catholics in the land. 
Other priests, in their lectures and discussions, pointed to areas in 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Louisiana, and California, where conversion efforts had been 
mace on city-wide, county-wide, and even state-wide scales, with tremendous 
success. The number of converts made by various methods like "Operation Under- 
st: nding" (Open House Sundays for non-Catholics) ; "Operation Telephone" (Tele- 
ph ning prospects from prepared lists); and "Operation Doorbell" (Ringing every 
docrbell in a given city) made the laborious efforts most rewarding. But quite 
obviously, the priests were unable to do all this work. Laymen and laywomen, 
caiefully trained and instructed and supervised, were the actual agents who spent 
hours on the phone or days tramping the streets; they were calling upon the graces 
they had received in Baptism to become apostles and convert-makers. 
At the Conference, priests engaged in conducting Information Centers and 
Incuiry Classes outlined the work the zealous laity performed in acting as 
co-instructors for the new converts, assisting neo-Catholics in getting to know 
the church, the Mass, the vestments, and Catholic customs, and, most vital, in 
being incorporated into their new parishes. 
All the speakers insisted on two aspects of this work for the laity: first, 
that very, very rarely were the Catholic convert-seekers--or better, "faith- 
sharers"--rebuffed or treated harshly when knocking on the doors of non-Catholics; 
and second, the laity in such work always found their own faith in and love for God 
increasing in direct proportion to the amount of work they performed. 
On many occasions, non-Catholic neighbors were glad to have a visit from a 
Catholic. So few Catholics call on their Protestant or Jewish friends that it was 
a refreshing change for the latter when a Catholic came to their home. Also, 
many of us suffer from an odd shyness. We do not want to tell the werld about the | 
faith that we have. 
Father John A. O'Brien, famous convert-maker from the University of Notre 
Dame, who has been prominent in "Operation Doorbell," pointed to the zeal and 
determination of the Jehovah's Witnesses, whose remarkable numerical increase has 
been achieved primarily by door-bell-ringing enthusiasts. "Every parishioner a 
nissionary" was the motto and thesis of this conference at Dunwoodie. To achieve 
this, the ideal goal would be to have every Catholic saturated with the knowledge 
and love of his Church, to have him rooted in the firm conviction that God has 
intended His church to be the instrument of salvation for all men, and then to have 
this conviction overflow into action that would result in missionary activity on 
the parish level. 


WHAT CAN I AS A LAYMAN DO? 
1. First, be a well-informed Catholic. Read Catholic magazines, pamphlets, { 
and books. 
2. Attend yourself the next Inquiry Class held in your parish. q 
3. Be pleasant, courteous, charitable to all non-Catholics. 
4. If your parish priests ask for assistance, proffer your services. 
5. Go out of your way to become friends with new converts in your parish. 


Some converts may have been cut off from all their relatives and former friends and i 
find their Catholic parishioners and neighbors cool and distant. You can help to 
make them feel "at home." { 


6. In your prayers remember frequently those outside the true Church. If 
Goc has asked sickness and suffering of you, seize the opportunity to spend much of 
your bed=-ridden time and pain in praying for non-Catholics. 
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by JOSEPH WM. CLARK 


F the many contemporary forces affecting the 

minds and hearts of men none is more power- 

ful than the field of entertainment. This in- 

cludes radio, television and motion pictures, 
but above all the theatre which is the parent of 
all the dramatic forms. 

Unique among organizations in the theatre today 
is the Blackfriars’ Guild, a Catholic experimental 
theatre on West 57th Street in New York City. It is 
the oldest continuously operated experimental 
theatre in New York, and is regarded by many 
professional theatre people as one of the best ex- 
perimental playhouses in the nation. 

The Blackfriars’ Guild entered its twentieth season 
earlier this year when it presented the fifty-first 
original play, “Connelly vs. Connelly,” a three-act 
drama by Reverend Brendan Larnen, O.P. (Order 
of Preachers ). 

New York drama critics who covered the pro- 
duction voiced their approval of both the play and 
the acting. As a result, popular appeal was stimu- 
lated to the degree that the Blackfriars’ decided to 
extend the run. 

Such success is not unusual for either the Black- 
friars’ Guild or Father Larnen. It was with the same 
combination that the house lights dimmed and the 
curtain rose for the Blackfriars’ first production 
back on October 30, 1941. 

The play was Father Larnen’s “Up the Rebels,” 
a dramatization of Ireland’s last fight for freedom. 
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Rev. Thos. F. Carey, 0.P., 
of Blackfriars makes 
pre-curtain checkup with 
Stage Manager 

Marcella Pambrun 


Although only two drama critics covered the pro- 
duction (Robert Coleman of the New York Mirror 
and Bob Francis of the Brooklyn Daily), it was 
necessary to add a fourth performance to the three 
which had been scheduled. 

In the years between “Up the Rebels” and “Con- 
nelly vs. Connelly,” Father Larnen also authored 
“Derryowen,” in 1946, and “Angelic Doctor,” in 1953. 
He is also the co-author of “Saint Thomas,” a child’s 
life of St. Thomas Aquinas. A native Irishman, Father 
Larnen was educated at Providence College, the 
Studia of the Dominican Order and Catholic Uni- 
versity. He is, at present, editor of the Holy Name 
Journal. He also has served as the assistant executive 
secretary of the National Legion of Decency, secre- 
tary to the Catholic Theatre Conference, anc as 
a professor at Providence College. 

“Connelly vs. Connelly” is about American-! orn 
Mother Cornelia Connelly, S.H.C.J., foundress o! the 
society of the Holy Child Jesus, a teaching or ‘er, 
whose members in this country now total about 500 
nuns. They staff Rosemont College outside of P) la- 
delphia, 15 academies, and some 30 grammar sch ols 
throughout the United States. 

Born in 1809 in Philadelphia, Mother Conn. lly 
was raised an Episcopalian. At the age of 22 she »as 
married to Rev. Pierce Connelly, an Episcopal m. :is- 
ter. Moved to study Catholicism in 1835, they wv ere 
received into the Catholic Church. 

Later the Connellys went to Rome and, after 1 ik- 
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ng provision for the upbringing of their four chil- 
ren, received Papal permission for a marital separa- 
m so that Pierce could study for the priesthood and 
ormelia might enter a convent. He was ordained a 
oman Catholic priest in 1845 in Rome. She started 
x religious Society in 1846 in England. 
Shortly after, Pierce Connelly began to interfere 
ith Cornelia’s new religious organization. Thwarted 
his efforts to do this, Pierce began to attack the 
itholic Church and in 1849 he instituted a civil 
it against Cornelia demanding the restoration of 
s conjugal rights. The case, arising at a period of 
iti-Catholic feeling in Great Britain and the United 
ites, caused a sensation in both countries. 
“‘Connelly vs. Connelly’ dramatizes the actual trial 
iich took place over 100 years ago and was the 
ik of the English speaking world,” explained Fath- 
Larnen. “The subject came up when I was given 
script to read, but neither Father Carey nor I 
ought it was too good. After giving it some thought 
was decided that the trial itself, which in the 
) iginal script amounted to something like one or 
o lines, would make for dramatic presentation. Of 
urse the lack of any actual records from the trial 
, ade it somewhat more difficult, but with literary 
ense, and the available material, I was able to 
reconstruct the trial as authentically as possible. 
‘The controversial subject matter of the play is 
ypical of productions throughout the history of the 
suild, which has never been afraid to explore themes 
he Broadway theatre wouldn't risk,” said Father 
Larnen with obvious pride in the Guild’s policy 
which has made its productions theatrical ventures 
rather than specialized religious offerings. 
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The name “Blackfriars’” has both a theatrical and 
religious connotation, having been derived from the 
religious priory of the Dominicans (or Black Friars) 
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which was erected in London in 1275. It was con- 
fiscated by the Crown in 1538 and in 1576 the 
Master of the Revels presented plays in the refectory 
or dining hall. This was the original Blackfriars’ 
Theatre, which was to become the home of the 
famous Children’s Company of the Chapel Royal 
and later still to be associated with the names of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

It wasn't until 1931 that permission to found 
“Blackfriars” in Washington, D.C., was granted by 
the Most Reverend Terence S. (Cont. on page 26) 











Fr. Carey, one of 
the original founders 
of the Blackfriars, 
talks with House 
Manager William Heil 


In a scene from 
“Connelly vs. Connelly,” 
Mother Cornelia 
(Corienne Hazzard) 
consults with her 

lawyer (Derek Murcott) 
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As American farms undergo drastic 
changes, doubts are expressed 
about the wisdom and the effects of each 


revolutionary development. 


by JAMES E. KENNEY 


HEN George Washington stood up in New 

York City’s Federal Hall on April 30, 1789, 

placed his hand on the Bible, and took 

oath of office, he became the first Presi- 
dent of a nation of farmers. In Washington’s time, 
nine out of ten Americans earned their living in agri- 
culture. Only a small percentage of the population 
resided in cities. Even as late as 1900, 60 per cent 
of the people were classified as rural. City dwellers 
were a distinct minority. 

Today, however, the roles are reversed. It is the 
farmer who is in the minority. The 1960 Census 
shows that less than ten per cent of the American 
people are in rural areas. We have long ceased to be 





Mr. Kenney, besides. teaching at Le Moyne College in 
Syracuse, N. Y., also operates his own farm. 
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a nation of farmers. This radical shift in the relati’ 
size of the farm population is only one of many f: 
reaching changes that have taken place in Americ 
agriculture since the founding of the Republic. 

When Washington stepped from his canary-yell 
coach that April day in 1789, to assume his n« 
duties as Chief Executive, the farm population 
3,700,000 was just barely able to support itself ai 
the 200,000 Americans living in the few cities th 
existed. 

Crops were small in those early days. Food w 
not overly abundant. At meal-time in the avera 
home of the period, the kitchen table, often made 
rough-hewn boards, was spread with heavy, mono 
onous fare. Some of the staples were: bean porridg., 
brown bread or hominy, succotash, salt pork, dric | 
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fish, hasty pudding, and molasses. Even when crops 
were good, it was hard to store up a surplus. Food 
was preserved: mostly by salting or drying. Hence, 
it was customary to wash down meals with huge 
qvantities of rum or cider. 

By contrast, the American farmer of 1961 grows 
more than enough of almost every variety of grain, 
vy. getables, fruit, dairy and meat products, plus cloth- 
in ¢ fibers, tobacco, and new specialty crops, such as 
s: ybeans. The modern farmer feeds not only himself, 
bit also 24 additional people living in cities. 


_£WER than five million farm operators now turn 
I yut an abundance of goods to supply 180 million 
their fellow-citizens. For some crops, such as 
eat and corn, output has become so enormous 
it we are running out of storage space. Even if 
1961 wheat crop were a complete failure, there is 
sugh wheat on hand now to supply all our needs 
the next two years. 
‘very morning, about 8,000 new Americans join 
us at the breakfast table for the first time. Every 
year, three million more consumers come into the 
market, looking for the products of our farm-land. 
Yet the American farmer meets this mounting de- 
mand with ease. In fact, agricultural output is out- 
racing the increase in population. From 1950 to 
1960, while the number of Americans went up 19 
per cent, farm production rose 27 per cent. 

How can fewer and fewer farmers turn out more 
and more food? 
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\HERE’S no doubt about the answer: greater effi- 
Tctacs Shichos productivity—more output per 
worker. Since the days of Taft and Wilson, farmers 
have boosted their efficiency an average of three per 
cent a year. This compares to two per cent in in- 
dustry. In 1910, a farmer worked 135 hours to grow 
100 bushels of corn. Today, he can produce the same 
amount of corn in only 23 hours. 

But why this fantastic jump in efficiency? 





Ir.'n Sledge operates a mechanical corn picker which can perform 
the work of many men in a short time 
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The big difference in farming was brought about by giant 


Partly, it’s due to better education and training; 
to more knowledge about plants and animals; to 
improved insecticides and fertilizers. Mostly, how- 
ever, it’s the result of one big change: the coming of 
technology—new machines, new power, new tech- 
niques. 

When Thomas Jefferson lived as a country squire 
at Monticello, the farmer of that day used about $20 
worth of tools. Mainly, he had a plow of sorts, a 
sickle, a flail, a hde; a pitchfork, and a shovel. 

In 1961, the average American farm has over 
$20,000 worth of machinery. Some wid-Western 
farms have more than $100,000 invested in equip- 
ment. 

In place of the old-fashioned wooden or cast iron 
plow, laboriously pulled along by a team of oxen, 
the modern farmer has a precision instrument, drawn 
by a 65 horsepower tractor, capable of turning as 
many as six clean furrows at a time. 


HE twentieth-century descendant of the flail is 

the self-propelled grain combine, a towering be- 
hemoth that gobbles up an acre of grain in the 
time it takes to smoke a small cigar. The work once 
done so slowly with a sickle and pitchfork is now 
handled with ease and rapidity by the tractor mower 
and picked-up hay-baler. Half the cotton crop in 
the United States is now harvested by mechanical 
cotton-pickers. 

Hardly a single agricultural operation has been 
left unmechanized. Automatic gutter-cleaners and 
automatic manure disposal units take care of barn- 
cleaning chores. Silos are unloaded by timing de- 
vices using magnetic relays. Spiral conveyor belts 
move grain from feed-bins to herringbone milking 
parlors. Here, in the milking parlor, as the cows 
file in, the dairyman slips the milking units in place, 
and the milk begins suring through transparent pip- 
ing on its way to a bulk storage tank, from which 
it will be pumped into a creamery truck. While the 


cows are being milked, (Cont. on page 31) 
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combines such as this one on the Bateman farm in Illinois 
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surroundings at the top of Graymoor Mountain provide pilgrims with an 
different from the everyday world 


An Afternoon 
At Graymoor 


Photos by Dick Fowler 









The pastoral 





A new pilgrim shrine to St. Anthony was built last 
year for outdoor services on Sunday afternoons 








Old St. Paul's 

Friary was completed 
in 1900. In 19:8 

the statue of 

Our Lady was 
placed in the niche 
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atmosphere 








A junior visitor gets assistance 
in drinking from the Quadrangle 
fountain 
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| EARLY sixty years ago Graymoor’s saintly 
Founder, Fr. Paul James Francis, climbed 

to the top of the mountain, then a rocky 
‘7 uninhabited wilderness, and kneeling down 


he dedicated it to the service of God. 

He placed a simple wooden cross on _ the 
summit. Looking out over the beautiful scene 
before him, he prophesied that from this mountain, 
vhich he called the Mount of the Atonement, the 
prayers and works of reparation of countless Friars 
of the Atonement would daily ascend to the throne 
of the mighty Lord of Heaven and earth, beseeching 
His mercy upon a sinful world. 

Today Graymoor is a center from which Friars 
are sent to missions both home and abroad. It is 
also a center of pilgrimages for thousands each 
year. 

A pilgrimage is different from an ordinary 
day's outing. It includes a spiritual purpose. A 
visit to Graymoor provides the opportunity for 
meditation and prayer. 

On Sundays from June to October inclusive 
Masses are offered in the morning and there is 


Exposition and Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, as well as Novena Devotions to St. 
Anthony in the afternoon. 


Among the points of interest to be visited 
is St. Francis Chapel, which contains a white 
morble altar from the spot in Assisi where St. 
Fi.ncis received the sacred stigmata. By the 
el) rance to the chapel is a plaque informing visitors 
th:t they can gain a plenary indulgence for making 
sit under the usual conditions. Tt 


> 
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This Pieta and Cross 
are situated near a ledge 
behind St. Francis Chapel 


Today pilgrims still find 

the same warm Franciscan 

- hospitality which began 
at Graymoor in Father Paul’s 

time’ 



























Large Crucifixion group 
marks the center of the 
outdoor Stations 
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Brother Joseph made the snowballs but Brother Barnabas was 


the one who had to throw them, even when 


fiery Tim Meehan the janitor was the target 


S soon as he inserted the last thumbtack, 
Brother Barnabas knew that he would be 
in for a peck of trouble. He had not read 
the message before, although he had been 

carrying it around in his pocket for three days. He 
had held off even thinking about it as long as he 
could. Finally, Brother Joseph’s meaningful stares at 
the blank notice board had worn him down. 

Now the notice was posted for all to see. Brother 
Barnabas’ conscience reproached him for first pin- 
ning the notice up on an obscure corner of the 
board, almost hidden in shadow. Now it was in the 
center, under a light. It would be on exhibition 
around the clock. 

The notice was couched in Brother Joseph’s best 
imperial style, Brother Barnabas saw, wincing with a 
smarting thumb from that last stubborn tack. The 
notice loftily informed the occupants of the east wing 
of Old South that they would have two weeks “from 
date” to be re.dy for removal to the new dorm. 
This was to be effected by 9 a.m., at which time the 
process of remodeling the wing for officers and 
seminar rooms would begin. Probably at 9:01, Broth- 
er Barnabas moodily decided. 

The proclamation went into much detail in sug- 
gesting that the students of East Wing would do 
well to “rid themselves now of all encumbrances”— 
before moving into New South. Brother Joseph was 
fertile in suggestions for sending belongings home, 
giving them to St. Vincent de Paul’s, and, in com- 
plete abandonment of whimsy, “reducing them to 
the potency of matter.” 

Why, Brother Barnabas wondered, seeing this last, 
couldn't Brother Joseph simply bring himself to tell 
the students to throw out or otherwise dispose of 
their junk? 


nD although the notice didn’t say so, it was up to 

him, Brother Barnabas, as prefect, to see that the 
terms of the imperial rescript were carried out. For 
Brother Barnabas was, as everybody at St. Anthony’s 
College knew, Lord High Everything Else. Brother 
Joseph made the snowballs, but Brother Barnabas 
was the one who had to throw them. 

Brother Barnabas took one more gloomy glance 
at the lengthy notice, beautifully typed on gleaming 
white stationery. Very official. Quite a pile of snow- 
balls. 

Brother Barnabas sighed and decided to go over 





Riley Hughes teaches English at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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to pick up his mail. On his way out he met Brothe: 
Cyprian, second floor prefect, coming in. 

“When are we moving?” Brother Cyprian askex 
without preamble. 

“D-Day is in two weeks. Two weeks minus thre: 
days, I guess. H-Hour is 9 a.m. You'll see the roya 
manifesto on the bulletin board. I finally put it up. 

“You sound as though you found rocks in you 
porridge this morning,” Brother Cyprian observe: 
without surprise. “You hate moving?” 

“No, it’s not that. But there’s bound to be a run 
pus of one kind or another.” 

“Tim, you mean.” 

“I mean Tim. I also mean Tom, Dick, and Harry.’ 
Brother Barnabas was a few steps past Brother 
Cyprian by this time. He wheeled, and turned back. 
“Why do you ask about Tim? Is that tricky Irishman 
up to something? Something special?” 


ROTHER CypRIAN allowed a slow smile to fan out 

from the corners of his ample mouth to the far 
reaches of his pudgy cheeks. “When Celt meets 
Celt, there’s always a flurry of bagpipes. Or some- 
thing. I seem to remember that he told me once 
that the Irish gave you Scots the bagpipe and the 
kilt—and that you haven't seen the joke yet!” 

Brother Cyprian paused for echoing laughter. 
There was none. “How do I know what Tim is up 
to?” Brother Cyprian said after a long pause. “May- 
be he won't move.” 

“He won't move!” Brother Barnabas exploded. 
And then he thought a bit. “There may be something 
to that. If Tim Meehan gets it into that skull of his 
that he won't hear of moving, there may be ho, 


oP? & 


Brother Joseph himself can’t budge the man, if 
doesn’t want to stir.” 
“On the other hand, there’s the philosophi:al 


S 


view,” Brother Cyprian offered. “Just as well now 
later.” 

“Later won't be the dead of winter.” 

Brother Cyprian shrugged. “Well, see the jani or 
extraordinary—or is it custodian now?—about th: 
he said airily. “I'm ready to move tomorrow—t :¢ 
weather and Tim permitting.” 

Brother Barnabas thought about Tim Meehan n 
his way over to the mail room. Tim Meehan \ ‘1s 
not only janitor extraordinary at St. Anthony’s, © 
was hereditary janitor. His father before him, a t: ‘|, 
dour Irishman who had fought against Queen V -- 
toria in the Boer War, had been janitor in Brot! ‘r 
Barnabas’ student days. The doughty old warn.r 
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id practically run the place—so the students 
.ought—in the old days. At least he was the college’s 
ily permanent fixture, a solid landmark in a shifting 
adscape of faculty and students. 

And now Pat Meehan’s son owned the place, 
ret off my grass!” he would roar at students he 
w stepping on the lawn, and some of the freshmen 
ought, or pretended to think, he owned it. “Git 
it!” he would bellow at anyone who encroached 
on his domain in the basement. Perhaps he will 
y “Git oot!” to Brother Joseph, Brother Barnabas 
yuught idly, and that will end the matter. 


new» &§ &H 


- 


rj \HE mail was the usual disappointing gallimaufry, 
3 a hash of book publisher’s circulars, a letter from 
former student asking for a recommendation for 
he FBI, a smiling offer of ready cash from a loan 
»ompany. And there was a note from Brother Joseph, 
king Brother Barnabas to drop by the dean’s office 
at his first opportunity. 

Brother Barnabas tucked his mail under his left 
arm and departed at once for the dean’s office. Such 


OQ cr & 


virtue was immediately rewarded: the dean was out 
and not expected back for at least an hour. Would 
Brother wait? No, Brother would not wait. He'd 
probably run into Brother Joseph on campus some- 
where. 

Back at Old South, Brother Barnabas was on his 
way to his room when his glance happened to fall on 
Brother Joseph’s pronouncement. The white paper 
was disfigured by black smudges! 


ROTHER BARNABAS, with a low whistle, went over 

to the notice board. On the bottom and on one 
side of the page there were black smudges all right— 
fingerprints. Brother Barnabas had an idea who was 
the owner of the angry-looking hand. 

lim Meehan, up from the furnace room, no doubt, 
and peering in his near-sighted way. I'll have to 
speak to Tim, Brother Barnabas thought. 

“Youll have to speak to Tim Meehan,” a voice 
said from behind him. Brother Barnabas turned. 
Looking up at him from quizzically raised black 
eyebrows was Brother Joseph. 

I'll get another copy made,” Brother Joseph said, 
netly sliding his letter out from under the tacks and 
lea ving four forlorn tabs of paper. “With a cellophane 
cover this time.” 

’m sorry, Brother, that me work-worn hands 
spciled your lily-white paper.” (Cont. on page 20) 
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Brother Barnabas stared, bereft of speech 
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Continued from page 19 


Brother Barnabas and_ Brother 
Joseph saw Tim Meehan lumbering 
toward them. He had a hammer in 
one hand and a saw in the other. 

For making his own coffin, Brother 
Barnabas thought, when Brother 
Joseph gets through with him. 

Brother Joseph tried on a scowl, 
then erased it with a benign smile. 
“It’s quite all right, Tim,” he said 
cordially to the Irish giant. “Now that 
youre here, with Brother Barnabas,” 
and Brother Joseph shot an inscru- 
table glance at his colleague, “the first 
thing to be done in this wing is to 
remove the corridor paintings and to 
provide for them in an appropriate 
place.” 

“Don’t give it another thought, 
either of you,” Tim Meehan told 
them grandly. “And now I must 
knock a wee board or two together 
to hold this building up,” he said 
mysteriously and vanished around the 
corner. 

When Brother Barnabas was alone 
again he wandered down the corri- 
dors to look at the paintings. Each 
was a giant of a canvas, set off by a 
heavy gilded frame. St. Anthony’s 
never had an art department, and 
nobody wanted to say whether the 
paintings were “art” or not. They had 
come to the College from Europe, 
sent over by a traveling Provincial 
who apparently had bought out a 
couple of dozen monasteries. Some 
were “religious,” in a gaudy, late- 
Renaissance manner. There were a 
few landscapes, too. Brother Barna- 
bas was able to make out the horses 
as horses and the cows as cows; he 
could never remember whether that 
meant good art or bad art. 


He had a sneaking affection for 
them, though, after so many years of 
familiarity. Especially for the tremen- 
dous St. Sebastian which, not being 
a Scot for nothing, he had used for 
his four student years as a kind of 
locker. It was tilted just enough to 
allow books and papers to be hidden 
behind it, and it saved steps and 
shoe leather if your room—as his had 
been—was on the fourth floor. 

Brother Barnabas patted St. Sebas- 
tian’s chipped frame in _ friendly 
memory, then poked behind it, half 
expecting to come upon one of his 
old term papers. 

As he was doing so, Tim returned, 
this time with a small step ladder. 
“Tll be getting after that lad in his 
turn,” he said, nodding at the mar- 
tyred figure of St. Sebastian. 

“You seem in a great hurry to get 
this moving job over with,” Brother 
Barnabas observed. 

“Small hurry, small worry.” Tim 
closed a pale blue eye in an enor- 
mous stage wink. “But the sooner I 
finish, the sooner I move into my 
office.” 

So that was it! Tim would have an 
office on the first floor. Maybe after 
he got it he’d have many an occasion 
to wear The Good Suit. Tim’s Good 
Suit was famous at St. Anthony’s. 
Whenever Tim would have a differ- 
ence of opinion—and this would hap- 
pen at least once a week—with Broth- 
er President or the Dean, or some- 
times even Brother Barnabas, he 
would say that he had to be dressed 
to meet them on equal terms. Off he 
would dash, and then appear some- 
what later, wearing The Good Suit. 
Usually his mere threat to put on The 
Good Suit was enough to win him the 
argument. 














1961 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 4 through October 29 


DIALOGUE MASSES I1, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 

BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 
Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 or LOngacre 4-8484 
In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 
Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 


Write For Free Visitors’ Directory 


Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 
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With an office of his own as the 
prize, Tim would have them all out 0 
the east wing in an hour—in the mid 
dle of the night—in a raging snow 
storm. 

“I guess you'd better start on thos 
pictures today then Tim,” Brothe 
Barnabas said, striking his color 
“Have you figured out where to stor 
them?” 

“No trouble at all, Brother,” Ti 
answered with an expansive gestui 
for all the world like the Irishm: 
who gave the bagpipe and the k 
to the Scots personally. “I'll take ca 
of everything. Sure, don’t I have n » 
own gallery of fine arts?” 

Brother Barnabas watched Tim s +t 
up his step ladder and in power! 
arms lift a picture from the wall ard 
lower it to the floor. He decided nt 
to be around when it came to 
Sebastian’s turn. 

For a week afterward, Brother 
Barnabas kept meeting Tim in the 
hallways or supervising groups of stu- 
dents busily carting their trunks on a 
dolly to a waiting truck. “The wor’s 
progressing,” Tim would say. “Rome 
wasn’t torn down in a day.” 

Brother Barnabas was packing the 
last of his books in his room when 
the telephone rang. “This is Brother 
Joseph,” the voice on the telephone 
said. “There has been a change of 
plans. Tell Tim he won’t be making 
the final move for at least two weeks, 
maybe longer.” 

“You hit a snag?” Brother Barnabas 
asked, carefully keeping the elation 
out of his voice and placing books 
back on his shelves with his free hand. 

But Brother Joseph merely said, 
“Tl tell you all about it later. Have 
Tim come over to my office.” 

No sooner had Brother Barna)as 
put the receiver back than there 
was a thump on the door. 

“Your books all ready to go, Broth- 
er?” Tim was bellowing through the 
closed door. 

“Divil a book is going, Tim,” Br: th- 
er Barnabas shouted back. Then he 
opened the door. “Besides,” he s id, 
as though the thought had just »c- 
curred to him and he hadn't } en 
storing it up, “we Scots got the | .g- 
pipe straight from the Romans.” 

“What’s this? What’s this?” "im 
snorted, sounding like a bagpipe ! n- 
self. “Books back on the shelves 

“We're not moving yet. The la st 
word from the high command.” 

“So!” A dangerous look came i to 
Tim’s eyes. “I'll have to see Brot er 
Joseph.” 

“That’s right, Tim. He wants to -e 
you.” Brother Barnabas was stanc: ig 
holding a pile of books against is 


Continued on page 22 
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WHAT HEAVEN IS LIKE 


QUESTION: Most priests seem to mention heaven somewhere in their 
sermons, but no one, so far as I can remember, has ever clearly explained it. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me just what heaven is like? I'm a little 
ashamed to say it, but what I learned in childhood about people singing 
hymns in heaven doesn’t seem too attractive to me now. 

Mrs. L. Antoine, New Orleans, La. 


ANSWER: I must admit, Mrs. Antoine, that the idea of singing hymns all 
he time does not appeal to me either. Nor do many of the other pictures of 
1eaven that are sometimes placed before adults as well as children. If 
1eaven consisted in being dressed in a long white robe and plucking at a 
arp, or fluttering on top of pink clouds, or kneeling with rapturous ex- 
sression like angelic cherubs, I, for one, would find heaven devilishly dull. 

Heaven, first and foremost, is a place of breathtaking, exhilarating, 
xciting happiness. As St. Paul puts it: “Eye has not seen nor ear heard, nor 
1as it entered into the heart of man, what things God has prepared for 
hose who love him.” (1 Cor. 2, 9). Whatever happiness we enjoy on earth 
vill be enjoyed to an infinitely greater extent in heaven. Do we appreciate 
he beauty of nature? That joy will be experienced all the more in heaven. 
Yo the masterpieces of music thrill our minds and hearts? Such pleasure will 
e present in higher measure hereafter. Do the innocent joys of life delight 
is? Anything that we can wish for will be supplied in heaven. 

We must, of course, be careful not to conclude that heaven is a kind of 
nagic world in which one sits on a throne like a king calling forth a constant 
succession of new entertainment at the snap of the fingers. The happiness of 
heaven is more interior, more spiritual, more heavenly, but it is there: 
omplete, entire, utterly satisfying. 


To Be With God 

The reason for our happiness is that we shall see, love, and enjoy God. 
“This day you shall be with Me in Paradise” (Luke 23, 43) Our Lord told 
the good thief on Calvary, and that is the immediate and all consuming joy 
of the hereafter. We shall be with God: intimately close to Him, wholly loved 
by Him, completely happy with Him without interruption or end. The joys 
of earth are sometimes so much for us that they become sharp and even 
painful. A mother who is reunited with her son after a long absence often 
cries “for joy.” The happiness of being with God, on the other hand, will never 
be painful, never get monotonous or wearying. It will always remain fresh, 
vital, absorbing. 

Life, by its very nature, is constant activity. We are moving along a 
constantly changing road. Along this road of life we cannot stop. We must 
keep going on and on until death. Heaven, then, is the peaceful rest of our 


souls, not in sleep and inactivity, but in harmony and tranquility with our- | 


selves, with all creation, and with God. 

The most important idea about heaven, finally, and one that is least 
understood is that heaven literally begins on earth. No one, of course, experi- 
ences the full joys of heaven here below, but in a very real sense one can 
begin heaven now. “This day,” Christ told the good thief, “you shall be 
with Me in Paradise.” Today, here and now, everyone can be with God 
through sanctifying grace. This life-giving gift is nothing else than a deep 
personal friendship with God. 

Close contact with God is also achieved through the sacraments, par- 
ticularly the Holy Eucharist in which we receive the Lord, body and blood, 
oul and divinity. It is maintained through the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity by which we so to speak fasten on God, believing His 
every word, trusting His every move, loving Him for His goodness. We 
ontact Him again in the mysteries of the birth, life, death, and resurrection 
f Jesus which we participate in through the sacraments and which are 

newed for us in the liturgy. All of these benefits are brought to us by the 
‘hureh, the Mystical Body of Christ, and there too we are with God when 

\e are in union with His Church. 
We can, indeed, know quite a bit about heaven. But when all is said and 
ne, the most important thing obviously is to get there. Tt 
—FATHER RocEeEnr, S.A. 


~ 
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1. On receiving your first renewal 
notice, fill out form and mail 
back immediately with your re- 
mittance. Use Lamp-addressed 
envelope. 

2. When moving, send your old 
and new addresses and zone 
number immediately. This saves 
us the postage to your old ad- 
dress and the return postage on 
undeliverable magazines and let- 
ters. 

Send subscriptions, renewals and 
remittances directly to our only 
mailing address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N.Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 

At 
Various 
Trades 


At 


Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 
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Continued from page 20 

chest. Should he put them on the 
shelves or back in the carton? 

Tim Meehan darted glares all 
around the room. “So!” he snorted 
once more. 

“Not The Good Suit, Tim?” Barna- 
bas asked mildly, deciding, after all, 
to pile the books on a chair. 

“It’s The Good Suit, indeed,” Tim 
said, knocking a pile of books into an 
empty carton with a sweep of his 
arm. “It’s half here I am, half there. 
Sure as the fella says, a man can’t 
be in two places at once, unless he’s 
a bird.” And angrily flapping his long 
arms, Tim took off. 

Brother Barnabas looked at_ his 
books in meditative silence. Should 
he continue to replace the books on 
the shelves, or should he finish his 
packing? 

He balanced a copy of Hamlet 
in his hands and continued to ponder. 
Then he went, on impulse, to the 
window. With a rush of wind in the 
downstairs hall, Tim Meehan was 
leaving the building. Tim wasn’t wear- 
ing an overcoat—that would spoil the 
effect—and the lapels of his jacket 
were up to his ears. It was The Good 
Suit, all right, looking crumpled as 
though he’d slept in it, but The Good 
Suit nonetheless. 

Brother Barnabas scooped the 
books off the shelf with his arm and 
continued packing. 

That evening at recreation Brother 
Joseph threw a word over his shoulder 
to Brother Barnabas. “Everything is 
going according to plan,” he said. 

Brother Cyprian, who was sitting 
near them reading the evening paper, 
looked up to ask, “Plan one or plan 
two?” 

From the slight flush on Brother 
Joseph’s face, Brother Barnabas could 
see that The Good Suit had won 
another victory. 

To Brother Barnabas’ surprise, the 
moving progressed in very orderly 
fashion. Day after day he could see 
students, often wearing a couple of 
hats on their heads, carrying lamps or 
books or sports gear, making their 
way down the corridors. Like an ant 
colony, they kept going back and 
forth, waved on by a smiling Tim 
Meehan. 

Everything was going well. Too 
well, Brother Barnabas’ canny Scots 
spirit whispered to him. Stiil, what 
hitch could there be now? Practical- 
ly everybody was moved into the 
new quarters; everybody but Brother 
Barnabas. He was putting the final 
touches on his own removal, throw- 
ing his socks into a worn black glad- 
stone, when the telephone rang. 


Wit and Reason 


A welcome new book called It 
Stands to Reason, An Invitation to 
Philosophy, by Rudolph Harvey, 
O.F.M. (New York: Wagner, Inc., 
1961) 287 pp., $4.95, has just 
appeared. This book is intended 
for the man or woman in search of 
a readable introduction to philo- 
sophy. It defines and discusses the 
enduring themes of philosophy: 
the meaning of truth, goodness, 
beauty, law and order; the nature 
of man, of God and of society. 

Father Rudolph makes an experi- 
ment in “Philosophy with tears.” 
The ready Franciscan wit of the 
author makes it even more inviting 
to the layman who prefers enter- 
tainment with learning. 

It may sound strange to the 
average reader that the Christian 
philosopher stands almost alone in 
his defense of human reason. Now- 
adays there are many who have 
fallen prey to scepticism and 
cynicism. Father Rudolph demon- 
strates the power of human reason 
to answer the great questions of 
the ages in a clear and reasonable 
way. His chapter on “Philosophy 
at Work” is particularly interesting. 
In his own lively style he reports 
the vitality of Christian philosophy 
which is not simply medieval phil- 
osophy and which has a message 
for our times. “The history of 
scholastic philosophy is reminis- 
cent of the fabled phoenix, the 
interesting bird which lived for 
five centuries, burned its nest and 
rose to life from the ashes. To per- 
sist to think of it as medieval phil- 
osophy is not to know that the 
phoenix has risen again. It is not 
medieval in the sense of being 
middle aged, but perennially in the 
prime of life, for it is ageless.” 
(p. 279). 

The clear style of Father Ru- 
dolph makes this work a most ac- 
ceptable book to the average 
reader who wishes to be _intro- 
duced to Christian philosophy. The 
aim of the work is stated in the 
preface: “It has been written pur- 
posely for those who know nothing 
of the subject, for readers whom 
the conventional manual would 
frighten with its terminology. It 
is neither profound nor exhaustive, 
and it adds absolutely nothing to 
the fund of philosophical know- 
ledge. It is meant to be in every 
sense a customer’s product, a con- 
sumers good.” (p. vii) Father 
Rudolph has expertly achieved this 
goal. Tt 

—KENNETH DouGHERTY, S.A. 
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It was Brother Joseph, who merely 
announced that he was coming right 
over. That in itself was startling. 
Brother Joseph almost never gave ad- 
vance warning. 

Surprisingly, Brother Joseph was in 
his street clothes and not his habit. 


“Tve just come from the airport,’ 
sounding as 
“ 


Brother Joseph said, 
though he had run all the way. 
met Brother Adrian,” he said. 


> 


“Not the Brother Adrian?” Brother 
Barnabas wanted to know. The for- 
midable Brother Adrain was the form- 
er Provincial who had donated the 
paintings to St. Anthony’s during his 
term of office, and also donated count- 
less ulcers to the Presidents of St. 
Anthony’s during that time. “Well, 
well, what is the former Provincial 


doing here, I wonder?” 


Brother Joseph shot Brother Barna- 
bas a steely glance. “The former Pro- 
vincial,” he said with a strange chok- 
ing noise, “is the future President of! 


St. Anthony’s.” 
“Oh, no.” 
“Oh, yes.” 


“And when does the future begin 


may I ask?” Something told Brothe: 
Barnabas that maybe he _ shouldn't 


ask. 


“Tomorrow at the stroke of noon. 
Brother Barnabas’ mind started put 
ting two and two together, and quick 
ly got forty—forty paintings. Whethe 


the paintings were art or not, they'd 


all better start liking them. 


“I thought we'd put up a few in 


Administration, to start with,” Brothe 
Joseph said. “Too late for the Presi 
Brother Adrian is al 
ready there. They’re talking in ther 


dent’s office: 


now. I had Brother Cyprian find ou! 
whether or not Brother Adrian has 


seen the refectory yet. We coul 


] 
l 


slip one or two in there if he hasn't.” 


“We've got work to do,” sai 


] 


Brother Barnabas, filled with the rare 


feeling of being a fellow conspirat: 


with Brother Joseph. “We'll sneak one 


in the Bishop’s room the first thin; 

Brother Adrian will occupy that roo 

until he takes over tomorrow.” 
Brother Joseph nodded, grateful! 


He seemed to be waiting for su:- 


gestions, instructions even. 

Brother Barnabas gave him a lon 
long look, and then gave him 
direct order. “Get over to the Pre 


dent’s office,” he said, “and kee» 


them all there. If they have to lo 
at anything, let them go outdoors. N 
that won’t do—they may see us rus 
ing canvas. Give me half an hot 
We'll make as many teams at Tim h 
hammers. I'll get the word to you.” 

Meekly and humbly, Brother Josey 
took his leave. 

Continued on page 26 
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83OOKS FOR TEENS 


foHN DELANEY, who hangs up his 
wrofessional hat at the publishing 
iouse of Doubleday, is one of this 
‘ountry’s leading Catholic editors. He 
nay be so highly classed for his abil- 
ty alone. However, his many and 
aried constructive activities within 
he publishing field add even more 
uster to his importance. 

He is editor of the paperbound 
eries of Image Books which are de- 
oted to subjects of special interest 
» Catholics. He is editor of Han- 
ver House Books which deal with 
‘atholic themes. He is general edi- 
x of The Catholic Viewpoint Series 
hich presents the Church’s stand on 
ich subjects as race relations, cen- 
ship, etc. And he is also editor for 
1e Catholic Family Book Club and 
ie Catholic Youth Book Club. 

But we are not concerned here 
ith these activities. There is yet an- 
other publishing enterprise with 
which Mr. Delaney is connected and 
which concerns young Catholics. It is 
Clarion Books, works of fiction set 
against exciting events in Catholic 
\istory in which the heroes are teen- 
agers. 


FOR YOUNGER TEENS 


Since the idea for the series origi- 
nated with Mr. Delaney, we asked 
him what persuaded him to embark 
on the project. He replied, “I felt 
there was a definite place in Catholic 
juvenile publishing for a series of 
books which would tell of the great 
events which in varying degrees have 
helped shape the course of Church 
history. Far too frequently, I thought, 
these events which were so critical 
for the Church and which, at the 
same time, were so exciting and had 
such far-reaching effects were all too 
often presented to youngsters in a 
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cut and dried textbookish manner. It 
seemed to me that a series of books 
which would tell of these events writ- 
ten by competent authors and in a 
style which would catch the excite- 
ment of the event would have defin- 
ite appeal to youngsters and at the 
same time would get across to them 
some of the glorious heritage the 
Church has acquired through the cen- 
turies.” 

Elaborating on the series, Mr. 
Delaney continued, “The basic con- 
cept of Clarion Books, then, is to 
devote each volume to some signifi- 
cant event in Catholic history. Edi- 
torially, the approach in each book 
is to treat the event in a fictional 
manner but, at the same time, the 
research is impeccable from a scholar- 
ly viewpoint. The result is a treatment 
which is completely authentic, since 
the research involved in each book 
is considerable, while at the same 
time having great appeal for today’s 
youngsters. 

“This latter point is particularly 
important in the writing of the books. 
The success or failure of the series 
will be determined upon whether or 
not the writing is such that it will 
appeal to the youngsters themselves. 
This is a series that, of course, we 
want the teachers and librarians to 
appreciate and recommend. But, I 
feel that unless the youngsters them- 
selves are interested by the writing 
we will have failed because reading 
these books will then be another as- 
signed chore. Consequently, we have 
made every attempt to select au- 
thors who write excitingly and well 
so that they will capture the attention 
of youngsters. To help attain this ob- 
jective, we even allow the authors to 
select their own subject matter from 
a list supplied by us. 

“Our juvenile department goes over 
each manuscript with a fine comb 
to make certain that the books are 
written into the correct age group 
that we are aiming for with these 
books (ten to fifteen-year-olds). Al- 
so, as each manuscript comes in, I 
read it carefully to make certain that 
the Catholic approach to the book is 
correct with the overall policy of the 
series and that the presentation is 
consistent with Church teaching and 
history.” 

Clarion Books are published by 
Doubleday (575 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.) and sell for $1.95. To 
date, nine books have been released. 
The most recent are The Two Trum- 
peters of Vienna by Hertha Pauli and 
Fingal’s Quest by Madeleine Polland. 


The Two Trumpeters of Vienna is 


a dramatic, fast-paced story set 
against the turbulent background of 
Vienna suffering under the Turkish 
siege of 1683. Four young friends 
are separated in the turmoil, but all 
of them share in the heroic actions 
which led to the defeat of the Turks 
and the liberation of Vienna. 
Fingal’s Quest is the adventure- 


filled story of Fingal, a young monas- 


tic student, who travels through 
France seeking his former master, 
Columban. Diverted from his search 
by a visit to a luxurious Roman villa 
and then enslaved by a Frankish 
overlord, Fingal sees a panorama of 
life in sixth-century Gaul, where the 
ancient culture of the Romans is 
crumbling under repeated invasions 
by the barbarian Franks. The hand- 
some, vital and magnetic figure of 
Columban, now revered as St. Colum- 
banus, dominates the action through 
his dedication to the restoration of 
Christianity in Gaul. 

Slated for publication in October, 
is The King’s Thane by Charles A. 
Brady. This is a story of vivid action 
set in the Britain of 625, and of Beorn, 
who served with the heroic hunter 
Bjarki, later called Beowulf, and how 
he earned his thaneship. The story 
is climaxed by the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of King Edwin of Northum- 
bria, a triumph of Christian faith over 
paganism. 

EARLY MISSIONARIES 

In November, Clarion Books will 
present Cross Among the Tomahawks 
by Milton Lomask. This is a tale of 
Jesuit missionaries in early Canada 
told through the experiences of two 
Huron Indian boys who are taught 
to live as white men and later wit- 
ness the savage Iroquois massacre 


of the Jesuits in 1646. t 


—Rospert HERALD 
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_ Graymoor’s 
2 . e 
Pioneer Dwelling 
STOOD in amazement when I 
first saw it. So this is what 
Father Paul came to in 1899! A 
splintered old shack. The Friars at 
Graymoor called it their “Palace 
of Lady Poverty.” I looked again 
at the little there was to see. The 
rough brown planks that formed 
the floor, the crooked posts that 
graced each side of the little 
shack, and the rough-hewn boards 
that shabbily stretched upward to 
form the roof failed to impress me. 
It is only now that I, a Gray- 
moor Friar myself, can appreciate 
one of Graymoor’s most historic, 
magnificent, and meaningful relics 
of pioneer days~a relic that I can 
call a part of my seminary campus: 
for the winding road that brings 
one to that wooden monument is 
but a few hundred yards from the 
classrooms of the new St. Pius X 
Seminary at Graymoor. 
Years have passed since the time 
* I immaturely gauged the signifi- 
cance of the “Palace of Lady Pov- 
erty.” It was to that poor palace 
| that the Founder of the Graymoor 
' Friars came one October afternoon 
| in 1899. Graymoor was a wilder- 








ness then. There were no roads, 
no smooth paths upon which a 
traveler could walk. There were 
only gray defiant rocks which 
seemed to sneer at Father Paul 
after he left the nearby convent 
where Mother Lurana, the foun- 
dress of the Graymoor Sisters, had 
settled. Even the towering fir trees 
seemed to bend down towards him 
and whisper, “Go away, your kind 
will never survive here!” But un- 
able to be shaken in his faith, 
Father Paul climbed until he 
reached the summit of the mount 
which he was to call the Mount 
of the Atonement. This is the name 
it bears to this day. 

No abode was waiting for him. 
A man who was acquainted in the 
area accompanied Father Paul and 
pointed out an abandoned paint 
shed where he could find some 
shelter from the wind and rain. 
This was the oe shed where 
kenge Paul lived a. half a 
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in partial reparation for the sins 
that placed Christ upon a rough- 
hewn, crooked tree. 

There, in that tumble-down, 
crude and rustic shed, Father Paul 
envisioned the Franciscan ideal as 
Francis of Assisi envisioned it 
seven hundred years before in a 
rustic hut on Rivo Torto near the 
majestic roar of splendid cataracts 
that rushed down with all their 
watery might upon a land that 
longed for the Franciscan ideal. 


Surrounded by poverty, Father 


Paul desired no greater riches 
than those which poverty alone 
could afford. Looking out from his 
shed, he could see the myriad of 
hills that formed the Hudson High- 
lands, hills which groaned with the 
sublime beauty which utter de- 
pendence upon the goodness of 
God brings, hills which seemed to 
exclaim during each of the four 
seasons that there was none like 
unto God. 

As sandaled Friars and Sisters 
of the Atonement pass the now en- 
closed “Palace of Poverty,” as 
Friars and Sisters peer into the 
dark shadows of that impoverished 
palace and rub their hands over 
the rough wool of the garb they 
wear, they think of Her Majesty, 
Lady Poverty, Mary, our Francis- 
can Queen who watched over 
Father Paul as he lived in the 
dilapidated but symbolic palace 
which he had named in her honor. 

This is the landmark that stands 
upon the Graymoor grounds. Pre- 
served as a relic and kept as a 
shrine, this familiar beat-up shed 
which no hobo would ever call a 
palace housed a man who saw in 
it the beginning of an ideal which 
was to cogranne as the Society -of 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Liked Aged Article 


Dear Editor: I know of no Catholic 
magazine which I get as much pleasure 


out of reading as I do THe Lamp. 


I read the article in the May Lamp 


by Alice Ogle, “New Life for the Aging” 
which warmed my heart very much. 
Being past 65 and in the poor class it 
appealed to me very much. We need a 
Fr. Boeddeker or one like him in ow 
city. 

I also enjoyed the story “Sometimes 
God Says No” because I think we all 
sometime or other experience that sam¢ 
let-down feeling after praying so hard 
for something you need. 

I would like to send a letter of congrat 
ulations and a comment on his wonder 
ful work to Fr. Boeddecker. Will you 
address and forward the letter on to him? 
I will enclose a stamped envelope wit! 
this letter. I would appreciate it ver 
much. Such good work deserves a com 
ment. Thank you. 

Respectfully your: 
Pearl L. Geiskopf 
Utica 3, N. Y. 


Residence for the Aged 
Dear Editor: The article on the Madonn 
Residence by Alice Ogle and appearin 
in the May Lamp is very good. It is 
wonderful plan for the aged. Severa 
persons have asked for copies. 
Josephine Gardner, 
Librarian 
Serra Library 
San Francisco, Cali! 


Father Reinhold on Liturgy 

Dear Editor: I am grateful for you 
thoughtfulness in sending me a copy 
the July issue of THe Lamp, which in 
cluded Father H. A. Reinhold’s excellent 
article on the liturgy. 

This great priest, whose knowledge and 
understanding of the liturgy is prod 
gious, has the rare gift of being able to 
see to the heart of the matter and to 
communicate what he sees to the rest 
of us. 

It is particularly significant, I thin 
that Fr. Reinhold takes it for granted 
that we should celebrate the liturgy 
our own language. To him, this is pu 
common sense, and yet he is a man w!)) 
loves Latin deeply and is as much 
home with it as he is with English 
German, or the other languages he h:s 
mastered. We hope that he will 
proven a prophet in his pro-vernacul 
position, just as he was in other matt 
he endorsed 40 years ago—matters \ 
now know as common practice and la’ 

Tue Lamp is to be commended f 
opening its pages to Fr. Reinhold, 
whom we owe so much and who st 
has much to say to us. Thanks agai 
and all best wishes to you and yo 
magazine. 

Sincerely yours in Chri: , 
John B. Mannion, 
Executive Secretary 

The Liturgical Conferen 
Washington 17, D.C. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


ABOUT LEISURE 


LEISURE, writes Webster, “is time 
ee from employment.” Right away 
ie reader will feel that she has little 
r no such free time. 

Take for instance the number of 
isks that have to be done on a typi- 
cal day. We have to wash, to eat, 
catch a bus, to do the work which 
lls to our particular vocation. And 
has been said many times over 
iat “a woman’s work is never done.” 
Honestly, though, everyone has to 
lmit that each day there is some 
me in which we are doing nothing 
ore than thinking how we can avoid 
hat we have to do next. The amount 
time spent watching television to- 
iy is a kind of proof that most 
‘ople do have considerable leisure 
ne. Many of the prophets are pre- 
cting that there will be more and 
ore leisure time in the years to 
come when automation increases. 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


It is not true that a person must do 
things during leisure time. A certain 
amount of quiet solitude for medi- 
tation is necessary. But action follows 
meditation. 

To make use of leisure time does 
not mean that a housewife must be 
furiously engaged in some activity or 
that she must go out of the house 
to make proper use of leisure time. 
In fact it may be an interesting ex- 
perience to spend a half hour or so 
quietly at home by yourself. This 
silence, between periods of work, will 
prove to be more valuable than you 
expect. During these times short 
meditations and prayer are very ef- 
fective. Instead of making that daily 
phone call, turning on the TV, or 
going out to look at the latest in 
hats, this short meditative prayer per- 
iod can give new direction to your 
whole life. 

So you can’t follow in your home 
rule of life such as monks follow 
in a monastery! But you can _ take 
advantage of leisure moments, when 
nd if they come, to carry on a quickie 
imen of conscience, or to turn your 
mind to God, or to say a few ex- 
tcmporaneous prayers. 

[t is said of the Blessed Mother 
it during the years at Nazareth 
it she “kept all these things in her 
ut.” That is, she meditated on the 
nts in which the Holy Family— 
sus, Herself, and St. Joseph—were 
olved. Like Mary, the Christian 
usewife can also meditate on the 


‘ 
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events 1) in the life of the Holy Fam- 
ily and 2) in the events of her own 
family. 

The best way to bring to mind the 
events concerning Jesus and Mary is 
to read them in the Gospel, particular- 
ly the Gospel of St. Luke. Even if 
only one verse was the subject of 
thought for one day it would furnish 
great matter for thought. In the 
course of a year perhaps most of 
the Gospel passages would be gone 
through in this way. 

How can the things which hap- 
pen in one’s own family become mat- 
ter for meditation? One possibility is 
to consider the opportunities which 
are daily presented to the mother of 
a family. She is in many ways a mis- 
sionary, a catechist, a nurse, a preach- 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“L’Arlesienne” by Vincent van Gogh 


er, and many other things. During the 
years when a youngster is most recep- 
tive to ideas and most susceptible to 
habit-forming, she is the one who has 
the most influence. Linguists tell us 
that children generally speak like 
their mother speaks. It is also quite 
true that children’s psychological and 
religious development is conditioned 
to a great extent by their mother. 

Getting back to the topic of leisure, 
I suggest that leisure time can always 
be enjoyable time. A false notion is 
going the rounds that any kind of 
profitable activities is work which 
must be avoided. The real truth is 
that the happiest activities are the 
most creative ones. To make some- 
thing, such as a sweater or some 
work of art is to experience a great 
pleasure and to cause others to do 
the same. 

An ideal which could be aimed 
at is this: make use of some of your 


leisure time to do something which 
will benefit someone else as well as 
yourself. For example, the Sisters of 
the Sick Poor always appreciate band- 
ages and linens which can be used 
in their hospitals. In almost every 
neighborhood there are the sick—both 
in and cut of hospitalskwho can be 
visited. 

Have you ever taken time out to 
look through the list of the Corporal 
Works of Mercy and see how you 
stand on _ practicing them. Chief 
among those are 1) to feed the hun- 
gry, 2) to give drink to the thirsty, 
8) to clothe the naked, 4) to visit 
the imprisoned, 5) to shelter the 
homeless, 6) to visit the sick, 7) to 
bury the dead. 

Actually, with the exception of 4 
and 7, the mother of a family carries 
on all of these Corporal Works of 
Mercy daily. Each meal which is pre- 
pared is fundamentally a fulfillment 
of the command “To Feed the Hun- 
gry” even though the hungry ones 
are not on the borders of starvation. 
The same goes for making or buying 
clothes. Or for caring for a sick mem- 
ber of the family. These are all part 
of the daily routine which we do 
not often advert to as special deeds 
recommended by the Church. 


PARISH PURSUITS 


Under profitable or even apostolic 
“leisure,” we tend to think of some- 
thing extra or different. It may be 
something we do for our neighbors 
or for our parish. 

Do you actively belong to any or- 
ganization in your parish? Here is a 
place where you may with advantage 
expend some of your free time. 

The Third Order is a group of men 
and women who are affiliated with 
one of the religious orders of the 
Church. These Third Orders have a 
regular program, meetings, and op- 
portunities for guidance. 

The Legion of Mary also consists 
of men and women who can attend 
weekly meetings and perform spiritual 
works of mercy such as calling upon 
fallen-away Catholics, and so on. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
torine is another active parish organi- 
zation which has as one of its chief 
purposes instructing children in their 
catechism. 

Is there an advantage in using some 
leisure time in just plain doing noth- 
ing? Yes, after a busy activity it is a 
great relief to rest the mind and 
body and to be perfectly relaxed. But 
there is a limit to the time that should 
be thus expended. That is why we 
have made the above suggestions for 
“profitable and for apostolic leisure.” Tt 

—Mary COLEMAN 
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Gallery of Fine Arts 
Continued from page 22 

Why, he looks and acts for all the 
world like an ex-dean, Brother Bar- 
nabas thought, watching Brother Jo- 
seph go. And, all unconsciously, 
Brother Barnabas gave one quick, firm 
look around his room and then briskly 
departed—like a dean. 

He had no luck finding Tim at 
first. Then he thought of the janitor’s 
basement office, the one he’d never 
leave unless they got those paintings 
hung in a hurry. 

Tim wasn’t there, but he could be 
heard not far off, singing lustily. 

When Brother Barnabas came up, 
Tim’s back was turned. He was mon- 
keying with the furnace door. When 
he turns around he'll say, “Git oot!” 
Brother Barnabas thought, for Tim 
didn’t like to have anybody enter his 
proper domain. 

But Tim Meehan, when he turned, 
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was all smiles. He waved a golden 
length of picture frame at Brother 
Barnabas. “Welcome to the gallery of 
fine arts, Brother,” he said, and then 
swiftly opened the furnace door and 
threw in the stick. “Ah, the last of 
them,” he said with satisfaction. 
Brother Barnabas stared, bereft of 
speech. Then he laughed, in a suc- 
cession of choking laughs just like a 
bagpipe, only the tune the laughs 
played was delighted, not doleful. 
“Tim,” Brother Barnabas said between 
sputters. “Tim, you're going to have 
to wear The Good Suit all the time 
from now on.” t 


Blackfriars’ Playhouse 

Continued from page 13 

McDermott, O.P., S.T.M., LL.D., 
present Vicar General of the Domini- 
can Order and Provincial of Saint 
Joseph’s Province. The original foun- 
ders were two young Dominican 
priests, the Reverend Urban Nagle, 
O.P. and the Reverend Thomas F. 
Carey, O.P. 

The Washington organization was 
called the Blackfriars’ Institute of 
Dramatic Arts and was actually a 
summer school at Catholic University. 
It provided the spark for what is 
now known as the University’s School 
of Speech and Drama, which has con- 
tributed many talented professionals 
to the legitimate theatre, including 
famed playwright and drama critic 
Walter Kerr, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and his wife, Jean Kerr, au- 
thor of “Mary, Mary” now on Broad- 
way, and the two best sellers—“Please 
Don’t Eat the Daisies,” and “The 
Snake Has All the Lines,” published 
by Doubleday. 

Father Carey, who is still the guid- 
ing force of the Guild, was aware 
that during the Thirties, although 
there were a variety of local parish 
and scholastic dramatic groups 
throughout the country, there was no 
organized program “to restore to the 
theatre the spiritual perspectives 
which are so necessary to the health 
and vigor of a great popular art,” as 
he phrased it. 

Not unlike the old vaudeville acts 
who broke in and perfected their 
routines throughout the nation with 
the ultimate hope of appearing on 
Broadway, Fathers Nagle and Carey 
realized that they could best serve 
the cause of truth in New York City, 
the heart of the theatrical world, by 
producing fine plays which em- 
bodied the principles of sound moral- 
ity and Christian thinking through 
entertaining, rather than sermonizing. 
To say that the Blackfriars’ Guild has 
had its affect on the commercial thea- 
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tre, and that the commercial theatr« 
has had its affect on the Blackfriars 
would both be gross understatements 

Back in 1941 a large number o! 
professional actors turned out for th: 
auditions since Actors’ Equity ha 
graciously permitted its members t 
perform without pay between thei 
paying jobs. As the season drew t 
an end, the future looked promisin 
for the Blackfriars’. Many of the dail 
drama critics were showing conside 
able interest in events on 57th Stree 
and public interest was increasin 
but the “villain” lurked off stage. 

The first objection was sounded b 
the stagehands’ union, which starte 
a campaign to bring the theatre und 
commercial jurisdiction. Then, Actor.’ 
Equity withdrew their permission t») 
allow their members to perfor 
there. Finally, what appeared to | 
the “last straw” was offered whe: 
commercial-rate cash rental was su 
denly demanded for the theati 
which originally had been rent-free. 

Fortunately Father Carey has a 
knack for “weathering the storm,” and 
he managed to raise the rent money 
—thus keeping the theatre and all 
it stood for intact. 

“The Blackfriars’ Guild is devoted 
to producing plays of artistic merit 
which reflect the spiritual nature of 
man and his eternal destiny,” explains 
Father Carey. “In addition,” says Fa- 
ther Carey, “we are looking to find 
and train playwrights who can write 
with feeling and insight of the true 
nature and destiny of man. The 
Blackfriars’ affords actors, directors, 
and technicians an opportunity to 
practice their art under Catholic 
auspices. 

“And of course, we are here to 
provide the general public with a 
theatre where they can witness plays 
of genuine spiritual content and thus 
enlarge their vision of the world and 
of their own faith; and to make a 
positive contribution to the cause of 
Catholic culture.” 

What seems so ironic, yet so indic:- 
tive of the times, is the fact that tie 
Blackfriars’ main objective is to p:°- 
sent original scripts, either comec y 
farce, or drama, which embody t \e 
principles of sound morality aod 
Christian thinking without sermon 7- 
ing, for an audience that wants ples 
of truth and honesty which the co: )- 
mercial theatre considers “bad bc «- 
office.” 

This policy has brought the Blac -- 
friars’ Guild notable success and cri '- 
cal acclaim through the years. 

In the group’s first season (194 -- 
42), their production of “Savonaro! .” 
was selected by critic Richard Wat 

Continued on page 28 
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SPORT 


DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT, we 
are told, and the axiom has it appli- 
cation to golf. 
We are thinking, of course, of the 
ong ball hitters whose drives off the 
e have become legendary. The two 
remost Human Howitzers among 
e men and women professionals are 
g George Bayer, and Mary Kathryn 
Mickey) Wright. 
One look at Bayer and you know 
mediately that the ball has to go a 
untry mile when he tees off. He 
inds 6 foot 5 inches tall, and weighs 
at close to 250 pounds. At 35, he 
iy well be past his prime, but dur- 
¢ the course of major tournaments 
w, if any, players attract as big a 
lowing. They watch Big George 
ticipating another of his Herculean 
ives. 
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)ME BIG BELTS 


Here are a few of the more note- 
wrthy belts he has uncorked on tour 
ith the Pros. On the 250-yard 8th 
ole at Tam O’Shanter, he scored a 
le in one, using a one-iron. On the 
445-yard 7th hole at Tucson, he drove 
a tee shot 10 yards past the flagstick. 
Of course, the belt was abetted by the 
thin air and a 15 mph wind. On the 
par-5, 13th hole at Las Vegas, he 
slammed another drive 420 yards. 
While these are all prodigious pokes, 
the most memorable shot of his career, 
in his opinion, was made at the Lakes 
Club in Sydney, Australia, during an 
exhibition match in 1956. On a hole 
that measured 589 yards, Bayer belted 
his drive about 50 yards shy of the 
green. “That was about my longest,” 
he says casually. “But you must re- 
member, I had some wind with me, 
the fairway was baked hard by the 
sun, and it was a little downhill.” 
Driving for distance is a matter of 
fierce pride for most golfers. Bayer, 
however, would rather be known for 
his playing skill which has kept him 
consistently among the top three dozen 
professional players in the game. Last 
year, for example, he ranked 19th 
among all the golfers with earnings of 
$24,950.55. He has been on the cir- 
cuit since 1954, and plays in as many 
umaments as any of his colleagues. 
A native of Bremerton, Washing- 
ton, Bayer was an outstanding tackle 
for three years at the University of 
Washington. His tremendous power 
has always been his most marketable 
asset. However, he is not oblivious to 
the fact that hitting the long ball fails 
to win prize money. He still hasn’t 
achieved the perfect solution, but at 
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by JOE CAHILL 


least he has found security in playing 
the great game. 

On the distaff side we turn to 
Mickey Wright who has among her 
Olympian hits overdriven the green 
on a 385 yard hole and has won driv- 
ing contests with measured wallops of 
285 yards. 

An attractive, blue-eyed blonde of 
26, she is current champion of the 
Ladies Professional Golf Association 
and recently won the U.S. Women’s 
Open. Being a long ball hitter, she 
too, attracts the most attention during 
title play. She hails from San Diego 
and attended Stanford until the lure 
of the greens (golf and money) took 
her from the classrooms. 

Mickey is a big gal standing 5 foot 
9 and weighing-in at 145 pounds. No 
muscle moll, mind you, but com- 
pletely feminine, lady-like and gentle 
of voice and manner. Like good wine, 
her game improves with age. She has 
increased her earning from $7,000 in 
the first year to better than $20,000 
in the succeeding seven. 

The turning point in her career pos- 
sibly, came in a match with the late 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias who was un- 
doubtedly the finest all-round woman 
athlete who ever lived. The two were 
paired in the 1954 National Women’s 
Open. While Mickey lost to her long- 
time heroine, she was the leading 
amateur and consistently outdrove the 
Babe. 


MARIS RECALLS 


It is always a pleasant pastime to 
reflect on the heroic achievements of 
the greats of yesteryear. The favorite 
character of all seems to be the im- 
mortal Babe Ruth. 

His incomparable feat of 60 home 
runs in the 1927 season is a source of 





Big George Bayer blasts out 





perennial discussion on the sport 
pages of the nation. This year the 
Babe’s fabulous mark is up for scrutiny 
and comparison with the big belters 
of the present season. 

Roger Maris, the second half of the 
Yankees famed M & M tandem, has 
historians, researchers and statisticians 
alike pouring over the Babe’s thump- 
ing time-table. Five current Big 
League players have hit 45 home runs 
er more. The list includes the Yankees’ 
Mickey Mantle, the Giants’ Willie 
Mays, the Angels’ Ted Kluszewski, the 
Braves’ Ed Mathews and the Cubs’ 
Ernie Banks. 

Maris at one point last month was 
as many as six homers up on Ruth’s 
pace. The young Yankee outfielder 
continues to hold the Major League 
lead in this department. However, his 
case and chase for the home run derby 
is sprinkled with a little more spice 
than usual. 


BEAT RUTH’S RECORD? 


Sure we would like to see the good 
looking, power swinger beat the Babe’s 
mark, After all that is progress. The 
thing that we would not like to see is 
Ruth’s record broken in any of the 
eight extra games added to the sched- 
ule this year as a result of league 
expansion to ten teams. This can 
happen, too, with hitters of the caliber 
of Maris, Mantle or Mays taking aim 
at shorter fences in many instances 
with the added help of some 32 extra 
times at bat. 

An important ruling in this regard 
was handed down by baseball’s high 
Commissioner last month. It was pre- 
cisely spelled out that no batter would 
officially be credited with breaking 
the record unless he did it in 154 
games. The Commissioner also said 
that any player hitting more than 60 
home runs in a season would be cred- 
ited with establishing a new record 
for the books for more than a 154 
game schedule. 

Now back to the case of Mr. Maris. 
His home run hitting binge has an- 
other unusual twist to it. The five 
active players mentioned above who 
have hit 45 or more batted well above 
.300. Maris was below .300 late in 
July. No man, active or retired, ever 
passed the 50 homer mark with a bat- 
ting average under .300. Precedent 
calls for a .300 hitter to do the trick. 
Can Roger do it? 

As we go to press, words comes in 
that the one man who challenged 
Ruth in every department of hitting 
except home runs has died. Ty Cobb 
had a lifetime hitting average of .367. 
He added more feats to the record 
book than any other big leaguer. The 
old greats are disappearing. t 
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*‘m not sure whether Vance 

Packard wants us to panic or not. 

But I am certain from a reading 
of The Waste Makers (New York; 
David McKay, 1960, $4.50) that 
Americans are a prodigal people, 
that they appear serenely unaware 
of the limitations God has incor- 
porated into the natures of things, 
and that it would probably be 
best to reverse, even to a small 
extent, the wastefulness that besets 
our lives. 

For what else but prodigality 
and wastefulness can we call the 
individual use of “eighteen tons of 
materials a year” by each man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States? The number is, of course, 
a statistic. But father driving his 
high-powered, gas-consuming ma- 
chine around town; mother running 
those never-ending streams of 
water for cooking, dish-washing, 
clothes-laundering, garden-water- 
ing, and child-bathing; and child- 
ren enjoying their rubber, wood, 
aluminum, iron, tin, plastic, and 
leather toys and games—not to 
mention the food, clothing, house 
and household furnishings and 
gadgets, plus innumerable other 
items in the hands of everyone— 
each conscious member of each 
conscious family will understand 
what Vance Packard means when 
he says: “. . . the lives of most 
Americans have become so inter- 
meshed with acts of consumption 
(of goods and materials) that they 
tend to gain their feelings of signifi- 
cance in life from these acts of con- 
sumption rather than from their 
meditations, achievements, person- 
al worth, and service to others.” 

We as a people have become so 
far removed from the individual 
production and development of the 
things we use that we _ blandly 
assume some vague, indefinite, and 
infinite source of everything. 
Supermarkets superabound; new 
and used car salesrooms glitter 
overcrowdingly; department stores 
bulge with a million and one 
articles of a million and one var- 
ieties. This superfluity, cunningly 
exploited by the admen, says 
Packard, has created in the Ameri- 
can an artificial and wasteful and 
selfish desire for more and more 
goods. The satisfaction of this de- 
sire is harming our moral strength, 
the physical welfare of our nation, 
the image our country presents 
abroad, and the rest of the world. 





LET’S LIVE CONSERVATIVELY 


Once every three or four years, 
a Catholic priest sitting in the con- 
fessional on a Saturday evening 
hears a penitent confess a sin that 
makes him sit up and take notice. 
“I was waseful in using things”; 
or, “I’m living far beyond my 
means’; or, “I was so unreason- 
ably envious of my neighbor’s pos- 
sessions that I acted dishonestly in 
order to obtain similar things.” 
Christ said some harsh things about 
the rich, knowing how material 
things tend to absorb and pre- 
occupy the people who possess 
them, much as a television set 
draws to itself the eyes of those 
who are in the room. Christ spoke 
highly of the poor in spirit, those 
men and women who understand 
that material possessions are good 
only insofar as they promote our 
physical, social, economic, moral, 
and spiritual welfare. 

I suppose what Vance Packard 
is really asking for in the section 
entitled “Some Suggested Courses” 
is a return on the part of the 
American people to a (yes, I’m 
really going to use the word!) 
conservative way of life, as against 
a lavish way of life. We need a 
return to the “make-do” policy 
that our grandparents lived by. 
Remember Grandmother saying, “I 
need a new frying pan; but this 
one I have isn’t so bad, I guess. 
Ill just make it do for now,” 
meaning that it was still in the 
kitchen—and operating well—after 
her death. For so many Americans 
today, “make-do” could mean, 
“Tll make do with one car instead 
of buying a second one; I'll make 
do with the 25 horsepower out- 
board motor instead of getting a 
75 horsepower one; I'll make do 
with the black and white TV in- 
stead of color.” As Vance Packard 
points out, this conservative ap- 


proach, applied to our use of 
homes, clothes, food, utensils, 
luxuries, gadgets, natural re- 


sources, and everything, will be 
treated as unpatriotic by the ad- 
men; the economists will urge you 
to buy, buy, buy. But sheer waste- 
fulness and prodigality—which, by 
the way, are morally sinful—can 
only harm us, do us injury. 

The Waste Makers is like a book 
of meditations; it encourages the 
reader to examine himself, find out 
faults, and, if guilty, to amend. T 
—Fr. DESALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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Blackfriars’ Playhouse 
Continued from page 26 
then with the New York Herald Tri 
bune, as one of the ten best play 
of the New York theatrical season 
“Career Angel,” produced in 1943 
topped the N. Y. World Telegram’ 
listing of that year’s best plays, an 
was produced as a commercial Broa: 
way play the following season. 
Among the many “firsts” for tl 
Guild was the production in 1949 « 
“Shake Hands with the Devil,” | 
Robert C. Healey. This was the fir 
anti-Communist play done in Ne 
York City, and was based on tl 
1949 Federal trial of-top Communist 


The widely acclaimed play was late: 


the basis for a motion picture. T! 
Blackfriars’ Guild, in its function as 
showcase for new talent, is justifiab 


proud of such acclaim as this for i's 
authors and performers and director. 
Over the years scores of Blackfriar 


performers have gone directly fro 
the Guild to Broadway, to Hollywox 
or into television, and many veterai 
have used it as a springboard to g 
back into the commercial theatre. 17 
name a few who have gone on 

fame, there are: 


i 
| 
5 
t 
) 


to 


Eileen Heckart, 


Geraldine Page, Ruth White, Shelley 


Berman, Anthony Franciosa, Jam 


S 


Millhollin, and Darren McGavin. The 


noted author Robert Anderson hac 


1 


his play “Come Marching Home,” 


produced there, and Liam Dunn, : 


casting director for CBS, made hi 


first show business connections work- 


ing with the Guild. 


“Of course not everyone makes it,” 


explains Father Carey. “We intervie 
on the average of 300 actors for eac! 
show, which breaks down to abou 
150 actual readings. In recent year 
we have employed a double castii 


) 
t 


JIAO n 


policy, assigning parts to two actors 
It gives more actors a chance to wor\, 


and it’s somewhat of a safeguard fo 


both the actors and the Blackfriar’ 
If a commercial role should come 


up, the actor is free to take it with« 
any problem of being tied to u 


Tor 


On October 30, the Blackfria.s’ 


Guild will celebrate the 20th an 
versary of that first production, a 
Father Carey and his associates 
look back on 20 years of hard wo: 
trials and setbacks, and a few flo 
mixed in with the successes. 


os 


nas 


Inevitably, there are many laug - 


able moments to reflect on, one of t 
oft-told ones concerning a live lan 
the Guild wanted for a play call: 
“Angel with Red Hair.” Such a lan 
was located in the Jersey City sto 


yards, transported through the Li - 


coln Tunnel, and boarded with 
veterinary at three dollars a da 
which seemed a modest expense { 
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Necrology 




















May their 
souls 


est tn preace 
























































Ye commend to the prayers of our readers 

he souls of the faithful departed, and 

articularly the deceased subscribers and 

,eir near relatives whose deaths have 

een reported to us. Thirty Massses will 
be said for them. 


auline A. Ruska, Fannie Anne Schrei- 
er, A. Semmons, Mr. & Mrs. John 
fanski, Catherine Tyrell, Mary H. _ 
e, Thomas Connolly, Julia Salis, Har- 
d Tether, Mrs. Lillian Turk, Mary 
nith, Miss Alice Monte, Anna M. 
hodes, Mrs. Ruby Trainor, William 
Burke, Mrs. Gustave Ose, Stephen 
ajmouwicz, Sarah Cooper, Sister Mary 
uke Gough, Leroy Durkwilder, Julia 
. Kelley, Mrs. J. Molkenten, Mrs. M. 
iry, Emma Balz, Mrs. Emil Badovinac, 
irs. Joseph Gruszka, Margaret McHugh, 
irs. Herman Neff, Mrs. J. Brust, Eliza- 
eth Essex, Mrs. John Gosz, Frank 
mes, Joseph Sartori, Paul Maloney, 
‘ose Carey, Nora Condlon, Hugh Hag- 
erty, R. Soden, Larry Galligan, Mary 
weeney, Mary Durkin, Bernard O’ 
‘ourke, "John Monahan, Rose Livorini, 
Livorini, Gerald Livorini, Claire 
{. Jamieson, M. Kurdon, Jennie Piette, 
Mrs. M. Piell, Nellie Steimel, Chris 
tein, Mrs. J. Szarowicz, Mrs. Am- 
rose Kavaney, Miss Ellen McFadden, 
ir. E. W. Smithbauer, Albert Samuel, 
Eva Kotsura, George R. Muller, Mrs. 
sheasgreen, Philip Bouley, Nellie Boyle, 
ouis Lauer, Christopher Faul, Mary 
Cinchitz, Mrs. R. E. Vancelette, 
Caroline Meyer, Ella Guralski, Herman 
Ottolein, Mrs. Richard Fleming, Julia 
Rose, Mrs. O. E. Gregg, Mr. J. Matvey, 
Mrs. W. McManus, Mrs. A. Visin- 
tained, Frances A. Curran, Jane Rath- 
iway, George Gunzelman, Jr., Stella 
M. Stratman, Mary Rose Sartori, M. 
F. Salis, Kitty Condlon, Paddy Cond- 
lon, James Soden, Rose Galligan, M. 
Christinsen Rose O’Hare, M. H. Bowie, 
Rose Larelle, Br. St. Francis, M. 
Livorini, Josephine Quinn, Anna Hen- 
nig, Patrick J. Kean, Mrs. Frank 
Paquette, Mrs. John Long, Miss Susan 
Sable, Basil Stein, William Swaile, Mrs. 
\. Werth, Miss Genevieve Manley, Mary 
Singleton, Catherine Springbett, Lucien 
Gauthier, Mary Pawlik, Mrs. J. 
Gralton, Edward Hannigan, Hugh F. 
O’Neil, Mrs. Stanley Davis, N. 
Prendergast, William Michels, Thomas 
F. Burns, Mrs. James Burns, Sr., Mrs. 
P. Kraushaar, Miss M. F. Breen, Mrs. 
H. T. Butler, Anna Reilly, Mrs. Dier, 
Pietro Giambanco, Hugh Tarlo, Mrs. C. 
Pelinon, Miss Anna Manley, Daniel 
rynan, Susie Maguire, James Woods, 
Carl Molinaro, Anna Brosch, Anna Wil- 
son, Mary Marino, William Hogan, 
rank E. Driscoll, Ruth Ilg, Katherine 
Bradley, Raymond Reed, Miss Mary E. 
MacDonell, Mr. & Mrs. Vilsaint, Hugh 
irlo, Joseph Snopko, Magdalen M. 
Crothy, Sister Mary Corolus Smith, 
\lice Kelly, John Shea, Mr. M. Vinci- 
suerra, Mary H. Doffee, Mrs. C, 
fichalowski, Nicholas Nacleria, Ger- 
trude A. O’Brien, Camilla Santora, 
eorge Wilson, Katherine Tully, Emily 
Giddons, Mrs. M. Klages, Thomas P, 
yan, _Mrs. David Morey, Jr., Aliene 
cGinity, Margaret O’Hagen, James 
uns, Jr., James Burns, Sr., Margaret 
‘Connell Mrs. William Ryan, Mary 
Boyle Mary A. Reese, Ethel "Remak, 
iry Cooper, Jack Rei, Mr. 3. Ws 
wrdt, Bridget Martin, Mary N. Cant- 
ll Helen M. Dix, Robert E. Sexton, 
innie Teller Maude Freeman, Mary 
iixton, Leland Reed, Mary A. Fin- 
rty, William J. Ehrhardt, George 
Reilling, Mary V. Tucker, John A. 
idley, Veronica Vertruba, Sister Su- 
rior Ursuliene, Miss Maym Steiner, 
s. George McCoola, Mary A. Spang- 
*, Anna Marie McGivney. 
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the amount of realism added to the 
production. 

It soon developed, however, that 
the lamb was allergic to traffic and 
had to be driven in a taxi from the 
vet’s to the rehearsals and back again. 
A few days later, the lamb became 
uncooperative and melancholy, and 
the Guild found it necessary to bring 
over another lamb as a companion 
for the lonely “actor.” 

By the end of the run of “Angel 
with Red Hair” the Guild had spent 
over $500 out of a limited budget for 
their little touch of realism. 

Such extravagances have been rare, 
however, and over the years much 
credit can be attributed to Father 
Carey’s frugality and ability to “make 
do.” No better example of this can 
be cited than the case of the heavy 
theatre curtain in the Blackfriars’ 
Theatre, a usually expensive necessity 
Father Carey was able to obtain in 
1941 from the World’s Fair, which 
was then being disassembled. 

The curtain has served the needs 
of the Guild well—and few people 
have been aware of its original pur- 
pose at the Fair, where for two years 
it greeted audiences who had come 
to the Midway to view “the one, the 
only—Gypsy Rose Lee!” T 





Christian Unity 

Continued from page 9 

opportunities,” said Professor Kane, 
“but I don’t think they are generally 
utilized. In such social situations, we 
are usually very concerned about 
observing the social amenities—you 
know, the attitude that says we never 
discuss politics or religion because 
they might cause an argument. Both 
of these—the club and the cocktail 
party—are meant for recreation and 
relaxation, not for serious discussion. 

“But,” I said, “doesn’t it seem 
strange that the dialogue has pro- 
gressed so much further in Europe 
than here? You would think that in 
Europe there would be so many more 
centuries-old hostilities while here in 
the United States we began fresh 
and we are working so hard through 
groups such as the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews to allevi- 
ate tensions. Why isn’t this reflected 
in a much more active ecumenical 
movement here?” 

“Perhaps part of the answer might 
be found in our sociological position 
here in the United States where we 
are still a minority group. We are 
just now beginning to come to grips 
with the problem, but we still retain 
many of the defensive attitudes of a 
minority group. And don’t forget that 
in Europe Catholicism is the tradi- 

Continued on page 80 
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: Your Last will . 
and. Testament 











_MANy PEOPLE put off making a 
will until the last moment. Many 
times the last moment comes un- 
expectedly and they pass on with- 
_ out making a will at all. 
_ Jt is true that each state has 
laws for administering the prop- 
| erty of those who die intestate. 
| Usually, equal divisions of the 
property are made among close 
_ relatives or next of kin. But sup- 
pose you have in mind a dear 
_ distant relative or good friend to 
whom you desire to. leave a spe- 
cial bequest and you have also 
made this intention known to him! 
there is no 


If there is no will, 

written proof of your personal 

preference and hence the state 

cannot be sympathetic. So do not 

put off making a will—don’t do it 

yourself—have a lawyer help you 
_ draw up one. 

From time to time, our Lamp 
readers ask how to go about leav- 
ing a bequest to the Friars for 
their missionary work. You can 
make this known to your lawyer. 

You might suggest a bequest on 
your own behalf for a_ specific 
_ number of masses, say 100 to 200, 
to be said for the repose of your 
soul, or you might leave a be-— 
' quest—as a free gift—to the Friars 
/to use wherever they, in_ their 
_ prudence, think it will do the most 
good. The legal title for such a 
bequest is: Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
ee eoeetees . cease 
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Christian Unity 

Continued from page 29 

tional religion from which Protestant- 
ism broke while here in the United 
States we began primarily as a Pro- 
testant nation with Protestant tradi- 
tions.” 

“This,” I noted, “seems to cause 
further difficulties. I have read that 
Protestant church groups also tend to 
be social groups; for example, that 
upper-class Protestants tend to be 
Episcopalians. But if this is true and 
if most Catholics are not in the up- 
per classes, can the Catholic Church, 
the Church of all social classes, hope 
to attract these people on the social 
level?” 

“You put your finger on an important 
point,” Professor Kane commented. 
“And this is a real problem. It will 
probably only be solved as more and 
more Catholics move vertically up the 
social scale into the upper classes. A 
continuing difficulty, however, will be 
the fact that no matter what social 
class they may be in, the ethics of 
Catholics in certain areas almost al- 
ways vary from those of their neigh- 
bors. 

“This is so complicated that I'd like 
to develop the point a little further,” 
Dr. Kane said, settling back in his 
chair and lighting a cigarette. 

“As a Catholic and as a professional 
sociologist, I’m most concerned about 
what we can do to diminish the social 
tensions and conflicts which impede 
the cause of Church Unity. It certain- 
ly seems true that to the extent we 
achieve the vertical social mobility I 
mentioned a few minutes ago, to that 
extent we shall be more accepted by 
non-Catholics. 

“Surprisingly enough today, how- 
ever, despite all the interest in col- 
lege education, many Catholics show 
a resistance to higher education. 
There are still many Catholics who 
feel that advanced education is the 
prerogative of the clergy. It is a fact 


that the upper middle and the upper 
classes produce 10 per cent of the 
children and are responsible for 80 
per cent of the children in college. 
The lower classes produce 60 per 
cent of the children and send five 
per cent of their children to college. 

“In terms of your original question, 
then, it appears as if it might be 
sometime before the Church becomes 
well represented among the upper so- 
cial classes, with all the ramifications 
this has for Church unity. At the pres- 
ent time, most Catholics are in the 
middle and lower class categories.” 

“You seem to be painting a fairly 
bleak picture for the immediate fu- 
ture for the ecumenical movement in 
the United States,” I said. 

“No, not necessarily,” Dr. Kane re- 
plied. “I think, however, that we have 
to be realistic about it. There is no 
justification for a false sense of hope 
that we are on the verge of unity 
among all the Christian churches—at 
least not from the viewpoint of the 
social factors involved. 

“One thing we certainly might do 
most profitably is to re-examine ob- 
jectively the image of the Church 
which exists today among non-Cath- 
olics. We often give the appearance 
of a power bloc intent on censorship 
and on enacting into law our Catholic 
moral code. This is typified in the 
minds of most Protestants by the case 
of the birth control laws on the books 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

“We know, of course, that they 
were enacted into law originally by 
Protestants, but non-Catholics feel 
they are being kept there by Catho- 
lics. Perhaps we should give serious 
consideration to the value of keeping 
such obviously unenforceable laws as 
opposed to the harm it is doing to 
our image.” 

“From what you have been saying,” 
I interjected, “it seems apparent that 
our very religious pluralism, the exist- 
ence of so many different kinds of 
religious groups and sects, in itself 
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is a factor militating against unit) 

“I think that’s a legitimate conc!:- 
sion,’ Dr. Kane nodded. “It certain'y 
would seem to be easier in a nation 
such as Germany where most Protes- 
tants belong to one religious grou». 
Here in the United States there is «0 
such thing as Protestantism per s« — 
there are only many varied Protests it 
sects.” 

“Dr. Kane,” I said, “you have hid 
a great deal of personal experie::e 
over a period of many years deali ig 
with Protestants and Jews on mé iy 
levels. From all this experience, w!:at 
would you say is the greatest ni o- 
Catholic fear which stands in the w iy 
of unity?” 

“The answer to that question is 
easy. It is simply ‘power.’ 

“You see, as a group, Protestaits 
fear any form of power or authoritir- 
ianism in religious life. This is sone- 
times hard for us to understand |:e- 
cause we are accustomed to making 
the proper distinctions between rcli- 
gious and political authority. But 
these distinctions are very hard for 
non-Catholics who look at us from the 
outside. 

“It is equally difficult for us to 
understand the Protestant religious 
mentality in which the pastor of the 
congregation does not speak with the 
same authority of the priest in mat- 
ters of faith and morals. The minister 
is more of an adviser who is important 
and respected, but who still has just 
one vote. And I find very often that 
Protestants also fear confession be- 
cause they regard it as a form of 
power which the priest has over his 
people. The only solution here, it 
seems to me, is for Catholics to ex- 
plain the facts of the matter to Protes- 
tants and make known to them all the 
distinctions we so easily take for 
granted.” 

“Despite all the difficulties we have 
been discussing,” I said, “I have one 
final question for you which, I sup- 
pose, is looking for a silver lining. 
It is this: Do you see any reson 
for hope that we can move cl.ser 
to real religious unity in our na‘ion 
in the future?” 

“Well, let me talk as much «5 a 
Catholic as a sociologist now,” Dr. 
Kane replied. “Sociologically, we 
know there are many problems. ‘ut 
there are also reasons for hope. By 
and large, I think the election c ™- 
paign last year and Mr. Kenne: y's 
election was a healthful thing ‘or 
Catholic-Protestant relations, des; ite 
its unpleasant aspects. 

“And we must not overlook 1e¢ 
work being done within the Cath ‘ic 
community to improve religious ¢  u- 
cation and to give Catholics a dee er 
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We Will Fashion 
Your Tarnished 


OLD GOLD 
Into a Dazzling Crown of Life 


Have you any old gold such as 
ngs and trinkets you no longer use? 
elp a poor Mission with it by send- 
g it to Graymoor. It will be given 
ick to you some day in a dazzling 
Crown of Life. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 
Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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and more mature understanding of 
their Faith. Nor can we ignore the 
favorable climate of opinion toward 
unity which has developed within the 
past few years due to the leadership 
of Pope John and the remarkable in- 
terest he has shown in the reunion 
of the churches. 

“Finally, we must not underestimate 
the power of the Holy Spirit in this 
matter. He can move hearts and minds 
which our arguments could never con- 
vince. Perhaps the place for us to 
begin in our search for unity is before 
the tabernacle following the injunc- 
tion of Pope John to pray frequently 
for the success of the ecumenical 
council and the unity it seeks.” T 


American Farming 

Continued from page 15 

at the rate of one a minute, electric 
motors automatically start augers that 
bring them their feed. To clean his 
bulk tank, the farmer drops in deter- 
gent, flips a switch, and the tank is 
washed automatically. 

A new mechanical cucumber har- 
vester does the work of forty field 
hands. Cornell University recently 
developed a gasoline-powered grape 
harvester which can pick up to five 
tons of grapes an hour. A fast worker 
takes a day to pick just one ton. 

A giant among the latest machines 
on the farm horizon is a celery har- 
vester. It moves through the fields 
about five feet a minute. The celery 
is cut, trimmed, washed, sorted, and 
crated before it leaves the harvester. 

The new technology has drastically 
altered the traditional structure of 
American agriculture. Farms are be- 
coming bigger. The average size is 
now 300 acres. More land gives the 
farmer a chance to get greater use 
from his equipment. At the same time, 
the extra acres boost the farmer’s total 
investment. 

The need for more working capital 
has sparked a trend toward the farm 
corporation. By incorporating, a far- 
mer can sell shares in his operation, 
and get the benefit of limited liability. 
Corporations are springing up most 
rapidly in the big cash crop areas, 
such as cotton-growing and cattle- 
raising. 

Another new device is called “con- 
tract farming” or vertical integration. 
This method is becoming more and 
more widespread in the poultry busi- 
ness. A poultry farmer arranges with 
a feed merchant to raise broilers for 
him. The feed merchant supplies the 
baby chicks, mash, grain, ete. The 
poultry farmer supplies his labor and 
facilities. In return, he is paid a fixed 
amount per broiler. 

Agriculture has taken still another 





page from the businessman’s book, 
and has adopted professional manage- 
ment. This is seen in the new class 
of farm managers. 

Some owners of farm-land lack the 
time and the training to keep up with 
the latest agricultural methods, ma- 
chines, and government programs. In 
other cases, millions of acres of pro- 
ducing farms have been bought by 
doctors, lawyers, business executives, 
ett.; as an investment or hedge 
against inflation. These absentee land- 
lords hire trained experts to super- 
vise their farms for a percentage of 
the gross income. 

With machines to cut down the 
hours of labor, the American farm 
family now finds it possible to earn 
extra income away from the farm. 
Electricity has freed the farmer’s wife 
from much household drudgery, giv- 
ing her time to take a job in the city. 
With good roads and modern cars, 
commuting is no problem. Last year, 
the income earned by farm families 
from off-the-farm sources was half as 
large as the net income derived from 
the sale of farm products. 

There is no longer a wide gap 
between life in the country and life 
in the city. Electric service is now 
available to 97 per cent of all farms 
in the United States. About 65 per 
cent of our farms have telephones. 
Farm families, like their city cousins, 
can watch television, cook on an elec- 
tric stove, vacuum the rugs, put their 
bread in a pop-up toaster, and store 
food in a home freezer. Farmers join 
city folk to shop in the big super- 
markets. The average farm family now 
buys about two-thirds of its food from 
grocery stores. Vanishing from the 
farm scene are the butter-churn, the 
smoke-house, the cider press, the root 
cellar, the sauerkraut crock, and the 
pans of bread dough rising in the 
warmth behind the wood-burning 
stove. 

Instead of being thought of mostly 
as a way to live, farming is now 
being looked upon more and more as 
a way of making a living. Some ob- 
servers have even suggested that we 
stop talking about “agriculture” and 
start calling it “agri-business.” 

Naturally, as the face of American 
farming undergoes these drastic al- 
terations, doubts are expressed about 
the wisdom of each new develop- 
ment. But a cool appraisal of current 
trends becomes an impossible luxury 
when the pace of change is so rapid. 
How much more will happen to 
revolutionize American farming. still 
further is the big unanswered ques- 
tion. Agriculture in this country has 
come far, and fast, and it’s again on 
the move. t 
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About and By Catholics 

AsIpmE FROM MEMBERS of graduate 
seminars who have the question as- 
signed to them, few Catholics, it 
seems to me, have a ready answer 
to the question, What is a Catholic 
novel? 

The authors of The Edge of Sad- 
ness (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $5) and 
of A Burnt-Out Case (Viking Press— 
$3.95) are both writers who are 
Catholic and who portray characters 
who are Catholic. In fact, Edwin 
O'Connor, the well known author of 
The Last Hurrah, uses a priest as the 
narrator of his most recent work The 
Edge of Sadness. In Graham Greene’s 
A Burnt-Out Case all the action is 
centered around a leproserie oper- 
ated by priests and nuns of a mis- 
sionary community. What is to be 
said of these two works as novels? 


A Generation of Boston-lrish 


The tension, principally psychologi- 
cal, which constitutes the struggle of 
O’Connor’s The Edge of Sadness, is 
(according to the author) the dif- 
ference between the older generation 
of Boston-Irish and the new. The for- 
mer type, now nearing the end of a 
life span, is represented by a wealthy 
old landlord by the name of Charlie 
Carmody. The younger generation 
exists in Charlie’s family—particularly 
his son John—who is a priest. This 
whole world of the old and the new 
is told about and interpreted by a 
Fr. Hugh Kennedy, a man who is a 
friend of the Carmody family, a part 
of the world he describes, yet at 
the same time a man who is sym- 
pathetic and tolerant enough to see 
the strong and the weak points of 
the two generations which he not 
only reveals through interpretation of 
each generation but by interpreta- 
tion of himself. 

If there are shortcomings in the 
plot of The Edge of Sadness—and I 
think there are—the shortcomings are 
more than made up for by the vigor- 
ous talk and introspective revelation. 
It is not easy to cite an adequate 
example of Charlie Carmody’s talk, 
since it rolls on like the River Shan- 
non, but we ‘will give from a tele- 
phone conversation a sample of what 
his son John labeled “meaningless elo- 
quence” and what Fr. Kennedy saw 
as something having a “peculiar zest, 
a flavor.” Anyway, here is old Charlie 
talking to Fr. Kennedy by telephone: 

“Father? You're not asleep yet?” 

“No, no, Mr. Carmody.” I added 
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quickly—and, I hoped, meaningfully, 
“Not yet.” 

“Ain't that grand!” he said approv- 
ingly, “Oh, I tell you, Father, it does 
an old man good to hear your voice: 
nice and loud and clear as a bell. 
That’s the way a priest should sound, 
night or day! On the job! If there’s 
anythin’ I hate is to call up a rectory 
on the telephone and hear some 
sleepy little voice sneakin’ out at me 
from under the pillows! Oh, there’s 
a dreadful lot of lazy priests around 
the diocese today, Father! Grown 
men, supposed to be out on the altar, 
and where are they? Up in their 
beds, makin’ little tents for themselves 
under the covers and comin’ out only 
for meals! I know them all, Father. 
Theyre a bad_ bunch!” 

Then Charlie turns to his favorite 
subiect—himself: “But I don’t remem- 
ber anythin’ these days. Not a bles- 
sed thing. That’s because I’m an old 
man, Father. Oh, I know what peo- 
ple say. They look out and say, 
‘Take a look at old Charlie: ain’t he 
a livin’ miracle? At his age with a 
mind like a steel trap and a memory 
that forgets nothin’! But they’re all 
wrong, Father. Lately I forget nearly 
everythin’. They don’t know that, and 
I'll tell you this: I’m glad they don’t 
know. I wouldn’t want to trouble 
them. I get down on my knees at 
night and pray to God they'll never 
know. ‘Oh God,’ I say, “don’t let these 
nice people know that Charlie Car- 
mody’s an old old man that’s fallin’ 
apart more every day...” 

In a moment, however, we realize 
as the conversation goes on that Char- 
lie is going to survive not only the 
novel but some of the younger gen- 
eration which he doesn’t understand 
and which do not understand him. 








This loneliness resulting from lack of 
human understanding is the “edge >f 
sadness,” which even in the admirab'e 
soul of Fr. Kennedy leaves its mar‘. 


With Congo Lepers 

Graham Greene’s title, A Burnt-C ::t 
Case, refers to 1) one of those lep: is 
who is cured only after the dise 
has destroyed a limb as far as it cin 
go; 2) one of those modern Eu o- 
peans in whom a spiritual “disea 
has gone about as far as it can 0, 

Greene is up to his characteris ic 
ability as a plot maker. The mo e- 
ment is like an arrow toward its t.1- 
get. His burnt-out leper is a stun >y 
superstitious native called Deo C a- 
tias; his “burnt-out Catholic” is ‘he 
architect Querry who has so lost 1n- 
terest in living that he feels it would 
be indecent to do things for peoyle. 
Among other characters are Rycker, 
called by Querry “that pious imbeci °, 
who at one point sends to the Father 
Superior of the leproserie for “Fat!er 
Garrigou-Lagrange on _predestina- 
tion.” Atheistic Dr. Colin’s big “beef” 
is that it seems unfair for lepers to 
also have other diseases—“to su!fer 
all that and leprosy too.” To me, Fr. 
Thomas, who diagnosed Querry as 
going through “the dark night of the 
soul,” is justifiably called “not exactly 
a well-balanced man.” 

Among all these the Father Super- 
ior, smoking his cheroots, shines out 
as a normal and admirable charac- 
ter. I particularly liked him on basic 
missiology: “Our first duty, you know, 
is to survive...” “We have to take 
the material we have to hand.” His 
sermon is pidgin English to the na- 
tive “Klistians” on the Mystical Body 
is precious. Unlike him, the other 
characters struggle through a world 
which smells of formaldehyde and 
stale chlorophyll trying to do as much 
as Greene will let them do to salvage 
the axiom—“I suffer, therefore I am.” T 

—RALPH THOMAs, %.A. 
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“The Banker’s Table” by William Michael Harnett 
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“Lay this body anywhere, | 
only this I beg of you: | 
remember me at the altar 
of God.” §—St. Monica 





HOW SOON THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED LOVED ONE IS FORGOTTEN. HOW 
GOOD GOD IS TO HAVE GIVEN US THE POWER OF PRAYER...TO HELP 
THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES...THE SOULS IN PURGATORY! 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. masses said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
the spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family ! Graymoor Friars. 


PIRGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $_________ Partial payment $. 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 
Living 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
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WILL YOU 
HELP SAVE THESE SOUL. 
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A, 
A Graymoor Friar teaches two little ones. 
. t 
: 
More Friars mean more teachers for 4 
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eighty million pagan Japanese. 


For as little as 25¢ a week you can help 


Write today for the Graymoor Sponsor leaflet. It tells how you 
can help save these souls. 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your Sponsor literature. 
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